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How  Noe  Valley  Survived 


By  Melinda  Breifmeyer 

Seventy-four  years  ago  this 
month  in  San  Francisco,  "the  earth 
shook,  the  sky  burned."  in  the 
legendary  words  of  a  writer  at  the 
time.  The  city  was  rocked  and  jolted 
awake  early  one  April  morning  by  the 
activation  of  forces  ever  lurking 
beneath  its  hills  and  valleys. 

The  geologic  convulsion  was 
disastrous  for  the  city,  but  when  wed 
to  the  instability  of  building  construc- 
tion from  early  days,  it  gave  birth  to 
an  evil  offspring,  a  fire  so  destructive 
that  it  was  more  deeply  etched  on  the 
memories  of  many  survivors  than  the 
quake  itself. 

San  Franciscans  today  wonder 
what  the  inevitable  Big  Quake  of  the 
future  will  be  like,  praying  they'll  be 
under  a  doorway  or  a  sturdy  table 
when  it  hits.  But  few  can  imagine  the 
kind  of  drastic  upheaval  that  the  1906 
Fire,  as  it  became  known,  brought  to 
the  lives  of  our  tum-of-the-century 
citizens. 

This  is  one  story  of  what  it  was 
like  in  Noe  Valley  in  1906,  when  the 
earth  shook  for  less  than  a  minute, 
and  the  sky  burned  for  four  days. 

The  original  account,  from  which 
excerpts  appear  here,  was  written  25 
years  after  the  event  and  serialized  in 
the  1 93 1  Twin  Peaks  Sentinel,  a  Noe 
Valley  community  newspaper.  It  was 
signed  simply  "Gibson." 

Research  has  shown  that  the 
writer  was  one  of  the  two  younger 
daughters  of  Alexander  and  Ellen 
Gibson.  The  Gibsons,  both  emigrants 
from  Ireland,  were  married  in  1875. 
Sometime  thereafter,  they  settled  at  70 
Clipper  St.  between  Dolores  and  Church 


(at  the  same  address  where  at  least  one 
member  of  the  family  lived  until  the 
early  1970s).  Seven  children  were  born 
to  the  Gibsons,  six  of  whom  were  still 
living  in  1900.  according  to  census 
records. 

In  1906  the  Gibson  children 
would  have  ranged  in  age  from  19  to 
29.  Ms.  Gibson's  narrative  reveals 
that  at  least  four  were  still  living  at 
their  parents'  home  that  year.  The 
scenes  there  and  elsewhere  in  Noe 
Valley  come  alive  in  this  vivid 
retelling  of  those  tumultuous  days. 

These  excerpts  from  Ms. 
Gibson's  personal  account  are 
supplemented  with  explanatory  com- 
ments to  give  the  reader  an  overall 
view  of  how  the  calamitous  events 
affected  the  Noe  Valley  of  1906. 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  18,  1906 

RUMBLE.  RUMBLE.  BUMP. 
BING.  BANG! 

I  jumped  up  from  my  sleep, 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  yelled.  "What  the 
----  was  that?"  C rackety.  Crack!  went 
the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  bowed  as 
they  bent  and  almost  touched 
each  other  with  the  force  of  the  shock. 

Ma  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed  in  a  half  faint,  praying  "God  save 
us  all.  "  I  looked  at  the  clock.  It  had 
stopped  at  13  minutes  past  5. 

My  father  and  brothers  rushed 
into  our  bedroom  and  grabbed  us, 
pulling  us  into  the  other  room. 
Standing  together,  pale  and  with 
drawn  faces,  we  all  took  hands  and 
clasped  together.  We  awaited  the  end 
as  the  house  rocked  to  and  fro.  It 
seemed  an  eternity  until  the  shock  was 
over.  Then  Tom  broke  the  silence: 


Noe  Valley  residents  responded  by  the  hundreds  to  the  Friends  of  Noe 
Valley  Spring  Cleaning  Day  on  March  15.  The  turnout  was  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  by  mid-morning  the  group's  dumpster  at  Castro  and  Clipper  had  over- 
flowed with  the  yard  clippings,  surplus  mattresses  and  basement  debris  of  a 
few  early  opportunists.  There  was  no  more  room  in  which  to  dump.  Alas,  the 
clean-up  day  seemed  doomed. 

But  after  frantic  telephoning  and  radio  calls  for  help  by  the  SFPD,  the 
cavalry  came  to  pSe  rescue!  A  big  orange  "trash  masher"  truck,  manned  by 
John  Roubanis  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  John  Yager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Street  Cleaning,  came  tooling  along— a  beautiful  sight  to  the 
waiting  throng  of  folks,  who  were  naturally  reluctant  to  reload  their  garbage 
and  cart  it  back  home  Thanks  to  the  timely  arrival  of  the  DPW  truck.  Noe 
Valley  has  again  been  untrashed.  And  special  thanks  to  the  Friends'  janitorial 
supervisors  for  the  day:  Gerry  Hawker.  Ann  Ryan.  Alix  Dilworth.  Vaughn 
Hopkins 


The  formerly  four-story  Valencia  Street  Hotel  shortly  after  the  quake.  Its 
three  lower  floors  collapsed,  killing  those  inside.  The  houses  next  door,  which 
used  to  be  dwarfed  by  the  hotel,  remained  intact  but  acquired  a  crazy  tilt 


"That  sure  was  a  corker!" 

The  quake  lasted  48  seconds. 

We  all  with  one  accord  rushed  to 
the  window.  I  opened  it.  and  horrible 
noises,  indescribable,  reached  our 
ears.  From  every  door  and  window, 
ghostly  faces  were  peering.  Neighbors 
were  running  wild  in  their 
nightgowns.  The  family  got  busy  and 
put  on  their  clothes.  Sis  went 
downstairs  to  make  a  pot  of  coffee  to 
revive  ma.  "Have  the  grace  of  God 
about  you  all.  It  is  no  joking  matter." 
she  warned  us. 

As  luck  had  it,  the  well  was  O.K. 
and  the  pump  was  still  working,  so  the 
kettle  was  filled.  When  the  kettle  was 
put  on  the  stove,  the  stove  refused  to 
work  and  smoked  like  fury,  but  we 
forced  it  along  long  enough  to  boil  the 
water  and  fix  up  a  breakfast. 


It  was  a  dangerous  action  to  turn 
on  the  gas  stove,  for  the  quake  had 
broken  the  gas  mains  and  escaping  gas 
was  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  fire. 

Lucky  for  them,  the  well  and 
pump  were  still  working.  They 
probably  hadn't  been  used  in  years. 
Running  water  had  been  provided  to 
Noe  Valley  when  water  mains  were 
installed  around  1900  The  mains 
broke  dunng  the  quake,  forcing  people 
to  rely  on  old  wells. 

Tom  and  Lisbeth  started  out  for 
work.  They  had  only  gotten' a  short 
distance  from  the  house  when  they 
learned  there  was  no  car  service.  The 
streets  had  been  plowed  up  and 
(  racked  all  over  town.  Rails  had  been 
twisted  out  of  shape.  Worst  of  all. 
people  were  rushing  around  like  mad. 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Local  Banking  Venture 
To  Re-apply  for  Approval 


By  Steve  Steinberg 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  Noe 
Valley  Bank  on  24th  Street  are  back  at 
the  drawing  board,  renewing  their  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  State  Banking  De- 
partment that  an  independent  bank  can 
thrive  in  Noe  Valley. 

In  December,  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment returned  the  bank's  application 
and  asked  its  backers  to  make  certain 
revisions. 

Max  Selva,  owner  of  Selva  Realty 
and  one  of  the  members  of  a  consortium 
of  Noe  Valley  business  persons  and 


residents  trying  to  organize  the  bank, 
said  the  application  had  "not  been  up  to 
par"  with  Banking  Department  stan- 
dards. Selva  added  that  his  group  still 
planned  to  go  ahead  with  the  bank  pro- 
ject and  would  resubmit  the  application 
in  the  near  future  The  original  applica- 
tion was  filed  last  October. 

According  to  Selva.  the  Banking 
Department  has  doubts  about  the  bank's 
ability  to  prosper.  He  said  the  depart- 
ment's skepticism  resulted  from  the 
current  shaky  condition  of  the  economy 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Street  Fair  Jazzed  Up 


The  date  has  been  set  and  it's  time 
to  plan  your  participation  in  the  eighth 
annual  Noe  Valley  Street  Fair.  Sunday. 
June  22. 

The  fair  will  have  a  theme  this 
year:  "Dixieland  and  All  That  Jazz." 
Twenty-fourth  Street  will  be  decorated 
appropriately,  and  live  music  will  fea- 
ture the  Noe  Valley  Jazz  Band 

Local  artists  and  craftspeople  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  booth  space 
through  Terry  Pimslcur  &  Co.  Phone 
them  at  346-4446.  The  booth  space  fee 
is  $50,  but  non-profit  organizations  may 
receive  a  sliding  scale  discount. 


The  Pimsleur  group,  a  local  produ- 
cer of  such  events  as  the  Half  Moon  Bay 
Pumpkin  Festival  and  the  Union  Street 
Fair,  has  been  hired  by  fair  sponsors 
Friends  of  Noe  Valley  and  the  Noe 
Valley  Merchants  Association  to  direct 
this  year's  festivities,  a  departure  from 
previous  fairs. 

But  production  chores  are  only  part 
of  putting  a  street  fair  together,  and 
volunteers  are  needed  to  serve  as  moni- 
tors and  help  out  with  clean-up.  To  join 
in  this  work,  call  Friends  of  Noe  Valley 
President  Barbara  Hopkins  at  285-2648. 
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Of  Money,  Muni,  Mice  and  Men 

When  the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  forced  to  make  a  choice  between 
doubling  bus  fares  or  severely  cutting  back  on  services,  it  's  time  to  take  a  look 
at  how  the  politicians  can  justify  such  a  choice.  We  in  San  Francisco  voted 
against  Prop.  13,  voted  against  taking  away  the  obligation  of  property  owners 
to  support  city  services.  The  measure  passed  anyway,  and  the  politicians,  who 
made  campaign  promises  not  to  take  away  city  services,  now  seem  to  be  saying, 
"Yon  can  keep  them,  but  you'll  have  to  pay  for  them  yourselves." 

The  average  Muni  rider  can  ill-afford  to  pay  double  the  present  rates.  Yet 
in  the  revenue  package  submitted  by  the  mayor  and  passed  by  the  supervisors 
last  month,  the  Muni  riders  will  shoulder  a  large  chunk  of  the  financial  burden 
of  the  city.  The  revenue  plan  also  asks  the  voters  to  pass  in  June  a  new  set  of 
business  taxes.  The  amount  that  business  would  be  asked  to  contribute  is  less 
than  one  quarter  of  the  total  revenue  package. 

During  the  three  days  of  board  debate,  District  5  Supervisor  Harry  Rritt 
proposed  to  correct  the  imbalance  of  the  plan  by  calling  for  an  additional 
business  tax.  His  proposal  sought  to  retrieve  funds  from  where  they  were  ori- 
ginally lost  by  Prop.  13,  from  commercial  property  owners,  who  would  be 
taxed  5  percent  on  rentals.  The  proposal  lost  5-6. 

Failure  to  call  on  the  business  community  for  needed  support  was  not  the 
only  lapse  by  the  board.  Another  cop-out  was  Quentin  Kopp's  three-month 
"trial  period"  for  the  Muni  fare  increases.  Reluctant  to  vote  against  his  consti- 
tuency's needs  in  the  heavily  Muni-dependent  Sunset  District,  he  had  the 
bright  idea  to  save  the  day  and  end  a  three-day  deadlock  on  the  Muni  vote  by 
calling  for  approval  on  a  temporary  basis,  knowing  that  after  three  months, 
with  the  new  fares  firmly  in  operation,  the  re-evaluation  would  be  made  under 
less  scrutiny  and  the  glare  of  negative  publicity  would  be  dimmed. 

Perhaps  the  worst  specter  in  this  hoary  tale  is  the  prospect  that  the  busi- 
ness tax  proposal  will  fail  at  the  ballot  in  June.  Part  of  the  Jarvis  legacy  is  a 
Prop.  13  requirement  that  new  taxes  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
electorate.  Several  supervisors  have  voiced  pessimism  about  the  chances  of 
passage. 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  came  up  with  her  plan  after  lengthy  consultation 
with  many  representatives  of  city  interests.  That  included  neighborhood 
meetings,  but  evidently  her  conversations  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
were  more  influential.  In  polite  negotiations,  the  mayor  and  Chamber  agreed 
on  a  tax  figure  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  business  community.  Now  the 
Chamber  should  see  to  it  that  the  tax  proposal  passes  in  June.  It  is  only  fair 
that  business  shoulder  its  share  of  the  post-Prop.  13  burden. 

When  we  won  the  right  to  elect  supervisors  by  district,  we  won  the  right  to 
have  neighborhood  interests  stand  up  to  the  interests  of  downtown.  District 
supervisors  must  be  held  accountable  for  representing  neighborhood  interests, 
and  not  let  the  pressures  of  financial  stringency  subvert  those  interests.  Harry 
Britt  made  a  courageous  attempt  on  behalf  of  the  needs  of  his  constituents; 
other  supervisors  must  follow  suit. 
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Voice  Comes  Clean 

To  all  those  who  got  up  early 
March  5,  cleaned  out  their  basements, 
and  lugged  a  ton  of  garbage  over  to  a 
non-existent  dumpster  at  Castro  and 
Clipper  Streets,  the  Noe  Valley  Voice 
expresses  its  sincerest  apologies. 

The  Friends  of  Noe  Valley  Spring 
Clean-up  Day  was  incorrectly  advertised 
in  our  Calendar  section  last  month:  the 
date,  March  5,  should  have  read  March 
15.  It  is  this  kind  of  typographical  error 
that,  with  a  less  understanding  reader- 
ship, can  result  in  the  vengeful  trashing 
of  a  newspaper  office.  We  are  humbly 
grateful  that  no  such  terrorist  action 
occurred,  and  promise  to  proofread 
more  craefully  in  the  future. 


29th  Street  and  Dolores 
648-9845 

Ou'  Specialties 

Irish  Coffee  and  Irish  Beer 


Banking  Venture 


on  both  national  and  local  levels. 

Selva  refuses  to  accept  the  depart- 
ment's dim  view  of  the  bank's  poten- 
tial, however.  "We  can  prove  other- 
wise,'* he  said,  noting  that  many  afflu- 
ent individuals  were  buying  into  Noe 
Valley  and  would  be  served  by  the 
bank.  Selva  also  said  there  was  a  "tre- 
mendous need"  for  an  independent  bank 
in  the  neighborhood,  specifically  to 
offer  residents  more  than  one  banking 
option.  Only  the  Bank  of  America,  at 
24th  and  Castro  Streets,  presently  serves 
the  area.  (Noe  Valley  has  two  savings 


Continued  from  Page  1 

and  loans.  Olympic  and  Gibraltar,  also 
located  on  24th  Street.) 

Selva  said  community  response  to 
the  idea  of  an  independent  bank  had 
been  "great." 

He  said  it  would  take  about  60 
days  from  the  lime  of  his  resubmission 
of  the  application  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval to  come  from  the  State  Banking 
Department.  But  before  it  can  start 
operation,  the  bank  must  also  get  an 
okay  from  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur 
ance  Corporation. 


COMMUNITY 

CROSSTALK 


Gifted  Program  at  James  Lick  School 

A  formal  "Mentally  Gifted  Minors"  (MGM)  program  is  relatively  new  to 
James  Lick  Middle  School;  however,  providing  for  our  gifted  and  high-potential 
students  is  not.  Many  of  you  who  have  lived  in  this  community  for  at  least  the  past 
10  years  know  that  James  Lick  is  blessed  with  an  imaginative,  energetic  and 
dedicated  faculty  and  an  enthusiastic,  talented  student  body.  We  have  enjoyed  the 
kind  of  reputation  that  results  from  their  efforts. 

At  the  present  time,  our  Gifted  Program  consists  of  accelerated  classes  as  well 
as  counseling  seminar  sessions.  Within  the  sixth  grade  self-contained  classroom, 
the  curriculum  is  individualized  to  meet  student  needs.  Seventh  and  eighth  graders 
are  enrolled  in  honors  classes  in  language  arts,  social  studies,  science  and  algebra. 
Students  at  all  three  grade  levels  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in  creative  activities 
such  as  music,  drama.  Forensic  League,  photography,  journalism.  Ski  Club  and 
yearbook  production. 

Honor's  English  has  been  participating  in  a  special  career  unit  which  features 
various  speakers  in  the  different  professions  from  the  community.  Recently,  we 
were  fortunate  to  have  Ernest  Gaines,  author  of  The  Autobiography  of  Miss  Jane 
Pitman,  and  Anna  Alexander,  who  wrote  Trouble  on  Treat  Street,  as  our  guests. 
Honors  students  took  a  field  trip  last  month  to  the  Palace  of  Legion  of  Honor  for  a 
museum  tour  and  The  Attic  Theater's  performance  of  "A  Midsummer's  Night's 
Dream." 

In  spite  of  the  cutbacks  in  various  programs  and  funds,  we  are  still  managing  to 
provide  our  students  with  interesting  and  enriching  activities.  We  hope  that  you 
parents  of  talented  children  in  our  neighborhood  community  will  consider  James 
Lick  when  looking  for  a  gifted  program  for  your  child. 

— Sherrie  Adams.  MGM  coordinator/teacher.  James  Lick  Middle  School 

School  and  Community  Should  Get  Together 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  from  a  student's  point  of  view  about  the  interaction 
between  my  school  and  the  community.  Up  to  now.  there  has  not  been  much  student 
contact  with  the  community,  but  it  was  just  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Yearbook  Staff 
went  out  to  try  to  get  the  merchants  on  24th  Street,  Church  Street,  and  Diamond 
Heights  to  put  advertisements  in  our  James  Lick  Yearbook.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  merchants  were  very  nice  and  cooperated  with  us.  As  a  result,  we  made  over 
$250.  which  was  more  than  enough  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  annual  by  $1.  As  a 
member  of  the  Yearbook  Staff.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  business  community  for  its 
support  and  also  the  parents  who  purchased  space  on  the  Patrons'  page. 

In  my  opinion.  I  think  that  communication  between  the  school  and  the 
community  has  slowly  broken  down  over  the  years.  In  the  "good  old  days"  there 
was  a  friendly  feeling  between  the  two;  there  were  fairs,  evening  programs  and  art 
projects.  But  nowadays  we  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  cold  war  with  each  other.  There 
should  be  more  positive  interchanges,  such  as  those  experienced  by  the  Yearbook 
Staff.  If  the  community  and  school  work  together,  we  can  again  establish  a  good 
relationship  and  James  Lick  can  better  live  up  to  its  good  reputation.  The  key  to  this 
is  to  keep  avenues  of  communication  open. 

— Gary  Lai,  student.  James  Lick  Middle  School 

COMMUNITY  CROSSTALK  is  intended  as  an  open  forum  for  Voice 
readers.  We  welcome  your  opinions,  debate  and  discussion  of  neighborhood 
issues  and  concerns.  Submissions  should  be  no  longer  than  500  words  and 
should  be  mailed  to  The  Noe  Valky  Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco, 
94114,  by  the  15th  of  the  month  preceding  month  of  issue. 
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City  Sacrifices  Neighborhood  To  Fill  Own  Coffers 

Noe  Valley  Sold  Out  and  Redeveloped 


A  Los  Angeles  real  estate  and  in- 
surance conglomerate  has  purchased 
Noe  Valley  from  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  roughly  $73,000,000,  it  was 
announced  last  month  by  the  mayor's 
office. 

The  real  estate  sale  is  one  compo- 
nent of  Mayor  Dianne  Feinstcin's  plan 
to  raise  additional  funds  for  city  ser- 
vices. The  muni  fare  increase  is  one 
facet  of  that  plan,  as  are  proposed  new 
business  taxes,  which,  however,  face  a 
difficult  ballot  test  in  June.  The  Noe 
Valley  sale  was  seen  as  an  alternative 
fundraiser,  "just  in  case  the  business 
taxes  fail  to  be  passed,"  according  to  a 
spokesperson  from  the  mayor's  office. 

The  L.A.  speculators  won  the  sealed 


bid  auction  after  responding  to  a  classi- 
fied ad  in  the  Real  Estate  section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  placed  by  an  assis- 
tant to  the  mayor  in  January  of  this  year: 

"A  real  charmer,"  the  ad  began. 
"This  quaint  district  is  a  real  fixer- 
upper.  Even  comes  equipped  with  resi- 
dents! Owner  will  finance!" 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  trans- 
action. Mayor  Feinstein  responded  by 
phone  from  poolside  at  her  new  Marin 
County  spread:  "Gee  whiz,  we  just  had 
to  have  some  cash  after  that  nasty  Prop. 
13  was  passed.  And  now,  with  that 
awful  Proposition  9  coming  up.  well.  1 
didn't  know  what  else  to  do!  Now  at 
least,  we'll  be  able  to  continue  doing 
the  great  job  of  running  the  Muni  and 


maintaining  our  modem  library  system. 
Hey,  Dick,  why  don't  you  get  our  guest 
another  Mint  Julep  " 

District  5  Supervisor  Harry  Britt. 
seriously  demoralized  by  the  news,  at 
first  refused  to  answer  the  door  when 
the  Voice  arrived  at  his  new  living 
quarters  in  the  Salvation  Army's  down- 
town residence.  When  promise  of  a  cup 
of  coffee  at  Herb's  finally  lured  him 
out.  he  had  these  words  to  say: 

"God  knows  I  tried  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  to  save  the  neighbor- 
hood. I  sold  my  bike,  my  fillings,  even 
my  collection  of  Playboy  magazines." 
he  sobbed,  blowing  his  nose  on  an 
already  pitifully  wrung  napkin. 

"Those  other  neighborhoods  hocked 


their  parks  and  health  centers,  but  Noe 
Valley  refused  to  bow  to  the  pressure  of 
downtown  interests. 

"And,  frankly,  the  mayor  and 
other  supervisors  couldn't  give  a  rat's  — 
about  Noe  Valley.  They  figured  maybe 
a  good  dose  of  L.A.  would  wipe  out  the 
last  shreds  of  progressiveness  in  the 
city." 

His  body  was  wracked  by  cough- 
ing that  threatened  to  topple  him  from 
his  stool. 

"Hey.  look.  I've  gotta  get  over  to 
Bell  Market.  I've  got  a  part-time  gig 
bagging  groceries."  With  that,  our  once 
proud  supervisor  limped  out  the  door 
and  down  the  street,  checking  the  pay 
phone  coin  returns  along  his  path. 
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ouglas  School  will  hold  its 
annual  Spring  Carnival 
Saturday.  April  12.  from 
10  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  on  the 
school  playground  at  19th  and  Colling- 
wood  Streets.  The  old-fashioned  Bay- 
view  Federal  Savings  Carnival  Wagon 
with  its  music,  lemonade,  popcorn  and 
cotton  candy  will  highlight  the  event. 

There  will  be  a  raffle,  games,  face 
painting  and  other  activities  for  children 
and  adults,  including  a  White  Elephant 
Sale  specializing  in  recycled  toys. 

Proceeds  of  the  carnival  will  bene- 
fit the  Douglas  Parent-Faculty  Club, 
which  provides  a  school  art  program, 
class  trips  and  other  special  activities 
for  children. 

ou  don't  have  to  wait  until 
summer  to  enjoy  a  color- 
ful, musical  outdoor  festi- 
val. On  Sunday.  April  13, 
Dolores  Park  will  host  San  Francisco's 
Camaval  1980. 

The  celebration  begins  with  a  par- 
ade at  noon  from  26th  and  Mission 
Streets  up  Mission  to  19th  Street  and 


ending  at  Dolores  Park. 

Multi-cultural  entertainment  will 
feature  Salsa  Caliente  and  The  African 
Music  and  Dance  Ensemble.  Food  and 
informational  booths  will  be  operated 
by  community  groups. 

The  closing  date  for  applying  to 
participate  is  April  3.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Anne  at  834-2753. 

he  Bar  Association  of  San 
Francisco  is  channeling 
the  resources  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's legal  community 
into  a  week -long  series  of  programs 
scheduled  for  June  16-22.  called  Com- 
munity Law  Week. 

During  Community  Law  Week. 
San  Francisco  attorneys  and  paralegals 
will  be  available  to  provide  free  legal 
services  to  the  public  at  Community 
Law  Fair  sites  throughout  the  city. 


Women's  Health  Center  Launches 
More  Spring  Workshops,  Newsletter 


By  Rita  M.  Rouse 

The  San  Francisco  Women's  Health 
Center  will  add  three  new  programs  this 
spring  to  the  classes,  workshops,  re- 
source library,  and  referral  system  al- 
.eady  available.  In  addition  to  offering  a 
series  of  post-mastectomy  workshops 
and  a  nurses'  continuing  education  pro- 
gram, the  center  will  publish  a  news- 
letter. 

In  April,  women  who  have  under 
gone  breast  surgery  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  their  problems  and 
concerns  with  women  who  have  had 
similar  experiences  by  taking  part  in  a 
six-week  series  of  post-mastectomy 
workshops.  By  offering  these  groups, 
the  Health  Center  is  providing  a  much 
needed  service  to  the  community.  "It's 
hard  to  believe,  but  there's  no  program 
like  this  that  exists  in  San  Francisco  for 
women  who  have  had  this  kind  of 
surgery."'  said  Mona  Bernstein,  head  of 
publicity  for  the  center.  The  workshops 
will  not  only  give  health  information  on 
such  topics  as  diet  and  prostheses,  but 
also  will  try  to  lend  emotional  support 
by  exploring  the  topics  of  sexuality  and 
body  image. 

Also  beginning  in  April,  a  continu- 
ing education  program  will  be  offered  to 
registered  nurses  and  licensed  vocation- 
al nurses  who  can  earn  academic  credit 
to  maintain  their  licenses.  Workshops  in 
"Teaching  Breastfeeding  to  Pregnant 
Women."  "Hysterectomy  Counseling." 
"Lesbian  Health  Issues"  and  "Health 
Effects  of  Low-Level  Radiation"  will 
be  held  at  the  center's  24th  Street  loca- 
tion. 

The  Health  Center  will  begin  pub- 


lication of  a  quarterly  newsletter  this 
spring.  Looking  ahead  to  the  likely 
passage  of  Jarvis  II,  which  will  probab- 
ly lead  to  a  critical  reduction  in  health 
care  services,  the  newsletter  will  focus 
on  updating  Bay  Area  health-related 
news  and  issues  and  on  apprising  resi- 
dents of  available  health  services.  The 
publication  will  also  discuss  health  ex- 
periences common  to  many  women, 
such  as  hysterectomy  and  amniocentesis. 

Other  new  projects  have  also  been 
developed  at  the  Health  Center.  A  raffle 
is  now  under  way  with  a  weekend  at  the 
Russian  River  as  first  prize  and  a  $50 
second  prize.  In  addition,  two  new 
video  programs  that  deal  with  basic 
body  information  and  menopause  are 
available  for  sale  or  rental. 

The  Health  Center  continues  to 
provide  classes  and  workshops  in  pre- 
natal yoga,  natural  birth  control  and 
menopause.  Residents  are  encouraged 
to  use  the  center's  resource  library  for 
health  information  and  its  referral  sys- 
tem for  consumer  feedback  on  doctors 
in  various  categories. 

A  collective  of  eight  volunteers 
and  two  paid  staff  members,  the  Health 
Center  has  served  Noe  Valley  and  the 
city  for  nine  years,  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue expansion  into  non-gynecological 
health  areas.  Bernstein  said  she  felt 
"very  positive  that  we  can  continue  to 
grow  and  address  more  widespread 
needs." 

Anyone  who  would  like  informa- 
tion about  the  center's  programs  can 
call  282-6999  or  drop  by  the  facility 
located  at  3789  24th  St.  near  Church 
Street. 


5fyear  Delist 

4155  A  24TH  ST.  -  BETWEEN  CASTRO  &  DIAMOND 
285-4243  -  TUESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 

SPECIALS  with  JOSEPH  with  this  AD 


Women's  Haircut 
Regularly  $16.50 
SPECIAL  $12.50 


Men's  Haircut 
Regularly  $13.00 
SPECIAL  $10.00 


Perm  and  Haircut 
Regularly  $45.00 
SPECIAL  $30.00 


KMS 

Professional 
Hair  &  Skin  Care 
Center 


The  Community  Law  Fair  program 
for  Noe  Valley  will  be  held  Sunday. 
June  22.  coinciding  with  the  Noe  Valley 
Street  Fair.  The  Bar  Association  plans 
to  have  a  booth  at  the  fair,  at  which  the 
public  can  ask  questions  about  their 
legal  concerns. 

If  people  need  special  legal  coun- 
seling, they  will  be  referred,  at  no 
charge,  to  a  Comjnunity  Law  Fair  site  at 
the  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1 02 1  Sanchez 
St.,  to  discuss  their  problems  with  an 
attorney.  Preventive  legal  education 
workshops  will  also  be  scheduled  for 
that  day. 

If  you  have  suggestions  about  areas 
of  the  law  you  would  like  highlighted, 
or  if  you  need  more  information  about 
Community  Law  Week,  contact  Jean 
Amabile  at  392-3960,  from  9  to  5  at  220 
Bush  St.,  2 1st  Floor,  San  Francisco, 
94104. 


^JJ^    he  Castro  Street  Fair  Com- 
mittee is  now  accepting 
applications   for  partici- 
pants in  its  annual  celebra- 
tion. The  fair  will  take  place  Aug.  17 

Application  forms  are  available 
from  the  Castro  Street  Fair,  Box  14405, 
San  Francisco.  941 14.  Or  call  Rick 
Slick. J46-2640. 

pril  15  is  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  scripts  for 
possible  production  in 
Playwrights  Festival  III 
Awards  for  plays  produced  will  range 
from  $300  to  $1,000. 

Playwrights  Unltd.,  Inc.  (formerly 
the  Bay  Area  Playwrights  Festival)  will 
present  Playwrights  Festival  III  this 
summer  at  the  College  of  Marin  and  the 
Marin  Community  Playhouse.  Festival 
III  will  offer  full-staged  and  workshop 
productions  of  new  plays,  along  with 
classes  and  lectures  headed  by  profes- 
sional theatre  artists.  Sam  Shepard  will 
be  Playwright  in  Residence  for  the 
festival. 

Scripts  should  be  sent,  with  SASE. 
to  Julie  Hebert,  Literary  Manager.  85 
Sanchez  St.,  San  Francisco,  941 14. 


24th  Street  Plan  Awaits  City  Funds 


Everybody  seems  to  agree  that 
zoning  revisions  for  24th  Street  are 
necessary,  and  local  residents  and  the 
City  Planning  Department  have  even 
come  up  with  a  plan,  but  it  may  be  a 
while  before  guidelines  for  the  growth 
of  Noe  Valley's  commercial  strip  are 
put  into  effect. . 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  voted  to  endorse  a 
package  of  special  controls  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Planning 
Department  for  24th  Street  and  10  other 
areas  in  the  city.  These  proposals  placed 
specific  limits  on  the  number  of  bars. 


Appointments  Available 
Call  or  stop  by  our  office. 

647  -  4477 

r AX  MAN 

3977  24th  Street 

between  Noe  &  Sanchez  Sts 

Hours:  Mon  -Sat  9-3 

Sun.  9-6 

DUGGAN'S 
FUNERAL  SERVICE 

THE  DUGG AN  WELCH  FAMILY 


William  "Bill  "  Welch 
Noe  Valley  Resident 

9434  .  I7tm  6T«n,  San  Francisco 
431  4900 


4  for  the  price  of  3 

KODAK 
Color  Prints 
from  your 
KODACOLOR 
Film  Negatives. 

Bring  m  yuur  favorite 
Kodacolor  film  rwgaiives. 
and  we'll  Itave  Kodak  make 
(our  same  si/e  color  prints 
for  llie  pnee  of  three  Hurry, 
offer  m  ■ « 1  fr<im  March  24 
10  May  14.  1980 

COLOPtCKANE. 

3957  24m  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94W 
285-1387 


COLOR 
PROCESSING 
..Kodak 


restaurants  and  places  of  entertainment 
in  an  effort  to  retain  the  safe,  pedestrian- 
oriented  ambience  of  Noe  Valley's  bus- 
iest street. 

But  the  commission's  endorsement 
is  not  all  that  is  needed  for  the  controls 
to  be  implemented.  The  plan  has  now 
gone  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who. 
after  conducting  further  public  hearings, 
must  decide  whether  to  allocate  funds 
for  its  implementation.  That  process 
could  drag  on  for  months.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  moratorium  on  new  liquor  li- 
censes on  24th  Street  remains  in  effect. 


LINDY  BROWN 

-TYPING 

648- 
7352 


276A  Fair  Oaks  St. 
San  Francisco 


•  Gourmet  C  ohee . 

rn*alrd  Off  TIlMn 

•  F»nl*»iK  ChocoUt* 

•  Unique  C*ndie* 


"New  York 
Koeher  Style  Deli" 


F««iunng  Espfeuo  * 
CAppucono  Makrrj 

m  *b*olul»lv  I  to 
Lowett  Pnce  m  Town1 


Cameo  Coffee's  24th  St.  Deli 
3913  24th  St    San  FrancNCO  824-7879 

Abo  vmiI  C«meo  CoOm  Tcj  &  Spxrt  Shnepi 
UlCMiroSl.SF  6760607 


Nmm  WlUy 


Vour  llnghiborhood 
Organisation 
tnce  1971 


Send  $4  00  annual  membership  to 
875  Castro  Street 
San  Francitco  941/4 
(286-2648) 


Noe  Valley  artist  Kit  Hedman's 
fascination  with  the  Mission  District 
found  expression  two  years  ago  when 
he  began  photographing  its  people  and 
their  colorful  environment.  Moving 
quickly  and  making  only  fleeting  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subjects,  he  cap- 
tures life's  humorous  and  poignant 
moments  on  film.  To  Hedman.  the 
selection  of  exhibition  prints  is  a  cru- 
cial part  of  his  work — a  selection 
influenced  by  a  great  respect  for  his 
subjects.  The  Galeria  de  la  Raza  on 
24th  Street  at  Bryant  is  showing  40  of 
his  color  prints  through  April  13. 


mcDonn€LL  &  weavec 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091   2  +  i~  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA  94114 

A\S  641-0700 


Specialists 
in 

BMW, 

Volvo, 
Rabbit 
Scirocco, 
Dasher 

Repairs 
and 
Service 
Open 

5  days  a  week. 
8to6 


585  SHOTWELL  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94110 
TELEPHONE  282-6020 
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Art's  in  the  Air 

Spring  Exhibit  of 
Noe  Valley  Artists 

Text  and  photos  by  Charles  Kennard 

The  Noe  Valley  Arts  Forum  will 
present  its  second  annual  Spring  Exhibit 
of  neighborhood  artists  April  16  to  May 
10  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  451 
Jersey  St.  Run  by  a  committee  of  local 
artists  and  art  appreciators  and  chaired 
by  Dan  Gamaldi  of  Cradle  of  the  Sun, 
the  Forum  aims  to  foster  the  visual  arts 
in  Noe  Valley,  promote  interaction  be- 
tween artists,  and  help  artists  reach  a 
wider  public.  The  group  sponsors  fall 
and  spring  art  shows  as  well  as  music, 
theatre  and  dance  performances  on  sche- 
duled Saturdays  at  the  Noe  Valley  Min- 
istry, 1021  Sanchez  St. 

Artists  who  would  like  to  take  part 
in  the  Spring  Exhibit  should  bring  no 
more  than  two  pieces  suitable  for  hang- 
ing to  the  library  on  April  16.  between  9 
a.m.  and  1  p.m.  The  Forum  will  receive 
a  20  percent  commission  on  any  sales. 
For  further  information,  call  Gamaldi  at 
821-7667. 

An  opening  reception,  complete 
with  musical  entertainment,  will  be  held 
Saturday.  April  19,  6  to  8  p.m. 


Accomplished  painter  and  Arts 
Forum  committee  member  Dorie  Tuttle 
works  on  large  canvasses  in  a  sunny 
studio  on  23rd  Street.  Her  decorative 


images  of  goats,  dragons  and  rock 
crystals  are  frequently  exhibited  at  the 
Galleria  Design  Center  on  Kansas 
Street. 


TUGGEY'S 
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THE  COMPLETE  NATURAL  FOOD  STORE 

10%  OFF  ALL  VITAMINS 

SPECIAL  WITH  THIS  COUPON 
OFFER  EXPIRES  MAY  1ST 


3939  24th  St. 
S.F.,  CA  282-9500 


OPEN  9-8 
7  DAYS 


REAL  POOD  CO  J 
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•  Gathering  Place* 
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•    montMsori  preschool 
...  for  ages  3-6 
an  elementary  program 
for  ages  6-12 

Responsive  to  individual  learning 
styles  Appreciative  of  individual 
talents  Exceptional  indoor  and 
outdoor  environment  Lunches  & 
Daycare  The  S  F  School  is 
racially  non-discriminatory  in 
admissions  and  operations 
300  Gaven  Street  SF  CA  941 31 
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FRANCISCO 
SCHOOL 
239-5065 


DENTISTRY 
FOR  CHILDREN 
AGES  2-14  YEARS 

m 

SATURDAY 
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JAMES  L.  BEEKER  DDS 
PHONE  282  7766 

Monteagle  Medical  Center 
Of  St  Lilkt's  Hospital 
1580  Valencia  St  -  Lobby  Floor 
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Continued  from  Page  I 

yelling  "The  town's  on  fire!  The  big 
buildings  are  down  and  everybody  is 
killed!'' 

The  cries  of  alarm  were  exag- 
gerated al  this  point.  Few  of  the 
biggest  buildings  went  down  during 
the  earthquake,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  including  City  Hall.  The 
town  wasn't  really  "on  fire"  yet. 
early  Wednesday  morning,  compared 
to  what  would  come  later.  Many  small 
blazes  had  broken  out  immediately 
after  the  quake  all  over  the  city.  Fifty- 
two  fires  were  recorded  that  morning, 
almost  all  of  them  put  out  quickly. 
But  danger  was  rapidly  approaching. 

The  rails  they  saw  that  had  been 
bent  out  of  shape  were  for  cable  cars. 
Most  of  San  Francisco's  cable  car 
tracks  had  been  twisted  like  pipe 
cleaners  that  morning.  Serving  Noe 
Valley  were  the  Castro  and  Valencia 
lines,  converted  to  cable  from  horse 
car  lines  in  1883. 

/  had  a  few  films  left  in  my 
camera  and  the  Noe  Valley  drug 
stores  were  open,  so  I  loaded  up  and 
started  going.  I  got  as  far  as  22nd 
and  Mission,  and  there.  Lippman 
Bros.  Dry  Goods  Store  and  the  Old 
Somps'  residence  were  burning  to  the 
ground  for  lack  of  water.  Along 
Valencia  Street  from  2 1st  to  1 7th. 
there  was  a  hole  big  enough  to  bury 
at  least  50  people,  not  to  mention 
horses.  The  old  Valencia  Street  Hotel, 
where  I  had  played  sliding  over  the 
bannister,  was  lying  flat  on  the 
ground  and  all  the  people  in  it  had 
lost  their  lives,  was  the  report. 

Valencia  Street  was  the  scene  of 
severe  earthquake  damage  since  it  was 
built  on  landfill  over  an  old  creek  bed. 
During  the  quake,  the  street  slid, 
gaped  open  in  spots,  and  dropped 
several  feet  lower.  Houses  for  several 
blocks  reeled  off  their  foundations. 
The  four-story  Valencia  Street  Hotel 
reeled  so  far  that  it  collapsed  like  a 
tower  of  cards.  The  intact  top  floor 
landed  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
with  the  three  bottom  floors  crushed 
underneath. 

This  scene  found  its  way  into 
Anita  Loos'  screenplay  for  the  movie 
"San  Francisco."  Searching  through 
the  wreckage  for  his  lost  lover,  Clark 
Gable  comes  upon  the  collapsed  hotel, 
where  a  policeman  tells  him,  "Those 
on  the  top  floor  stepped  right  out  their 
windows  to  the  street.  The  others  were 
out  of  luck."  It  was  true.  At  least  15 
people  were  killed  there. 

The  crowd  of  people,  autos. 
wagons  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  all 
coming  in  one  direction,  made  the 
way  impassable .  Everybody  was 
heading  for  Noe  Valley  and  the  hills. 
Chinamen  with  sacks  of  clothes, 
women  and  girls  carrying  bird  cages, 
hat  boxes,  pictures  and  other  useless 
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articles.  The  men  and  boys  followed, 
pulling  along  trunks,  kids'  express 
wagons  and  baby  buggies,  all  loaded 
heavily.  Mothers  clasping  babies  to 
their  breast,  fathers  trying  to  quiet 
crying  children  as  they  toddled 
bravely  on  at  their  sides.  Dogs  and 
cats,  scorched  and  bleeding,  were 
jumping  off  wagons  and  running  wild. 
Downtown,  they  said,  the  flames  were 
stopping  at  nothing,  eating  up  all,  and 
people  were  being  "roasted  alive." 
All  you  saw  or  heard,  no  matter  which 
way  you  looked,  was  Fire.  Fire.  Fire! 

The  fire  was  heating  up  as  the 
day  wore  on.  It  soon  began  to  rage 
powerfully  out  of  control  in  two 
places.  South  of  Market  was  full  of 
old  ramshackle  structures,  which 
collapsed  during  the  quake  into  piles 
of  kindling  wood.  And  in  the 
wholesale  district,  in  what  is  now  the 
Embarcadero,  warehouses  had  been 
built  on  filled  land,  and  they  too 
crumpled  into  tinder  heaps  after  the 
first  big  jolt.  Numerous  blazes  broke 
out,  and  the  flames  soon  took  a  firm 
hold.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
San  Francisco  Fire.  In  the  South  of 
Market  tenements,  there  had  been 
heavy  loss  of  life  during  the  quake, 
and  there  were,  in  fact,  cases  of 
people  "roasted  alive"  when  trapped 
in  quake-collapsed  buildings  that  were 
soon  claimed  by  the  fire. 

The  refugees  streaming  into  Noe 
Valley  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  fire.  They  were  also 
streaming  north  and  west  to  the 
Presidio.  Golden  Gate  Park,  the 
cemeteries,  even  the  beach. 

Ashes  were  coming  down  thicker 
and  thicker.  Bank  notes  and  burned 
pages  from  municipal  records  were 
crunching  under  the  feel.  The  air  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  and  suffocating.  The 
wild  yells,  the  clang  of  the 
ambulances  as  they  rushed  to  the 
emergency,  the  wounded  and  dead 
piled  in  heavy  wagons,  reminded  one 
of  Dante's  Inferno,  but  Dante  had 
nothing  on  this  hell. 

Then  came  the  Proclamation  from 
Mayor  Schmitz,  nailed  on  telegraph 
poles,  electric  poles  and  every 
available  space. 


Refugees  flee  the  fire:  A  man  pushes  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  his 
belongings,  including  a  tattered  mattress  and  a  washpan.  A  horse-drawn 
carriage  is  behind  him.  and  the  natty  men  in  derbies  have  swiveled  around  to 
look  at  an  approaching  automobile,  a  rare  sight  in  those  days. 


rt~V   TUB  MAW)W 

The  Federal  Troops,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Police  Force, 
and  all  Special  Police  Officers 
have  been  authorized  to  KILL 
any  and  ail  persons  found  en- 
gaged in  looting  or  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  other  crime. 

I  have  directed  all  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Lighting  Companies  not 
to  turn  on  Gas  or  Electricity  until 
I  order  them  to  do  so;  you  may 
therefor  expect  the  city  to  remain 
in  darkness  for  an  indefinite  time. 

I  request  all  citizens  to  remain 
at  home  from  darkness  until  day- 
light of  every  night  until  order  is 
restored. 

I  Warn  all  citizens  of  the  dan- 
ger of  fire  from  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed chimneys,  broken  or  leak- 
ing gas  pipes  or  fixtures  or  any 
like  cause.  

E.  E.  SCHMITZ.  Mayor. 

D«t»«.  April  18.  1906 


The  mayor's  proclamation  really 
amounted  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law.  General  Funston  had  placed  the 


troops  of  the  Presidio  at  the  disposal 
of  the  city,  and  they  played  a  large 
part  during  the  emergency. 

Executions  of  looters  did  occur, 
although  General  Funston  later  played 
down  that  aspect.  Soldiers  cordoned 
off  the  fire  area  and  kept  people  away, 
even  from  their  homes,  at  the  point  of 
a  bayonet.  There  were  soldiers 
assigned  to  firefighting,  caring  for  the 
injured  and  burying  the  dead.  In  Noe 
Valley,  as  elsewhere,  they  enforced 
the  curfew  and  distributed  Army  tents 
to  refugees. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  19,  1906 

A  fire  had  taken  hold  Wednesday 
night  in  Hayes  Valley.  Supposedly 
started  by  someone  trying  to  cook  on 
a  leaky  gas  stove,  it  was  dubbed  the 
"ham  and  eggs"  fire.  Early  Thursday, 
it  met  the  advancing  line  of  flames 
from  downtown,  joining  to  move 
southward  into  the  Mission. 

An  almost  solid  wall  of  fire 
stretched  over  five  blocks,  from 
Dolores  to  what  is  now  South  Van 
Ness.  The  flaming  wall  advanced 
steadily  southward  on  Thursday, 
passing  16th.  17th.  18th  Streets, 
onward  through  the  day.  despite 
frantic  efforts  to  stop  it.  Meanwhile, 
other  parts  of  the  city  also  were  facing 
a  dire  threat,  as  fire  moved  north  and 
west  towards  Russian  Hill  and  North 
Beach. 

The  news  came  that  as  soon  as 
the  fire  reached  20th  Street,  Noe 
Valley  was  to  be  dynamited.  Charles 
Powers  and  his  brothers  got  busy  with 
their  teams  and  took  all  the 
belongings  of  our  clock,  free  of 
charge,  one  load  after  another,  up  to 
the  hill  at  29th  and  Noe.  where  we  all 
camped.  My  sister  sat  on  the  curb- 
stone and  cried  as  we  left  the  '  'auld 
hoose." 

I  was  sore.  I  had  watched  the  fire 
from  its  start,  but  pa  ordered  me  to 
the  hills  with  the  rest.  The  old  Captain 
sea  blood  of  him  said.  "I  sink  with  the 
ship."  He  wouldn't  allow  me  to  take 
Beaut,  my  Newfoundland  dog.  The 
parrot's  cage  door  was  opened  to  give 


Polly  a  chance  for  her  life.  Polly  was 
21  years  old.  Darby,  the  canary,  we 
took  with  us. 

Many  Noe  Valley  residents  eva- 
cuated Thursday.  Some  not  lucky 
enough  to  have  transportation  for  their 
valuables  buried  things  in  holes  hastily 
dug  in  backyards.  The  news  that 
dynamite  would  be  used  to  stop  the 
fire  was  alternated  with  conflicting 
reports  that  there  was  no  dynamite 
left.  Much  dynamite  had  already  been 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  city  in 
attempts,  sometimes  successful,  to 
draw  a  dividing  line  across  the 
disastrous  progress  of  the  great  fire. 

Two  hundred  men  of  Noe  Valley 
combined  with  other  firefighters  with 
barrels  of  water  and  wet  sacks,  and 
barricaded  themselves  behind  wetted 
doors  to  back-fire  at  Mission  Park. 
Old  John  Center's  well  furnished  the 
water  supply,  from  subterranean  tanks 
he  had  made  with  hydrant  connections 
in  1859.  Up  on  our  hill,  no  church 
ever  held  a  communion  service  like 
the  1 1  of  us  all  lying  side  by  side  on 
mattresses  on  the  grass. 

My  brother  came  up  to  the  hill  at 
3  a.m.  and  told  us  the  fire  had  been 
conquered.  We  couldn't  get  up  off  that 
grass  quick  enough,  but  he  said, 
"Stay  where  you  are.  It's  better  here 
till  daylight."  He  took  a  pint  flask  ■ 
from  his  pocket,  and  from  one  mouth 
to  the  other  this  "saving  swig"  was 
passed  as  a  reviver. 

Someone  had  pulled  an  old  tin 
can  piano  out  of  a  nearby  home  and 
was  playing  "Home  Never  Was 
Not h in'  Like  This."  A  babble  of 
excited  voices  talked  in  all  languages 
all  night. 

The  Mission  fire  had  finally  been 
halted  at  20th  Street.  Credit  was  due 
to  the  neighborhood  brigades,  and 
thanks  were  due  to  the  gods  that  the 
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wind  had  changed,  suddenly  coming 
from  the  south  to  blow  the  flames 
back  toward  where  all  was  burned  out. 

A  writer  at  the  time  described  the 
post-fire  Mission:  "The  ground  was 
almost  as  bare  as  when  the  Spaniards 
first  landed."  This  was  in  contrast  to 
downtown,  where  brick  walls  and 
shells  of  buildings  stood  emptily.  The 
heat  had  been  so  great  on  Dolores 
Street  that  houses  way  across  on  the 
unburned  west  side  were  blistered  and 
singed. 

North  of  Market  was  still  burning 
uncontrolled.  There  the  fire  weaved 
back  and  forth,  reaching  west  to  Van 
Ness  and  north  and  east  almost  to  the 
waterfront  before  finally  being 
quenched  Saturday  night. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  20,  1906 

We  started  a  cavalcade  back  to 
Clipper  Street. 

The  old  camp  kitchens  were  still 
intact,  and  boy,  but  they  looked  good. 
There  were  plenty  of  bricks  around 
our  yard.  We  handed  them  around 
(for  a  makeshift  fireplace)  and  soon 
the  fryingpan  was  sizzling  and  the 
bean  pot  set  aboiling.  Windbreaks 
were  built  up  around  the  stoves  and 
soon,  San  Francisco's  cooks  were  on 
the  job.  Kettleful  after  kettleful  of  watr 
water  was  boiled  and  we  made  coffee. 
The  refugees  stopped,  drinking  and 
warming  themselves.  Each  had  a  tale 
to  tell  of  the  18th. 

The  mayor  ordered  no  fires  or 
cooking  inside  any  house  until 
chimneys  and  flues  could  be 
inspected.  Crude  to  elaborate  outdoor 
kitchens  soon  appeared  in  front  of 
almost  every  house  in  San  Francisco. 

A  Noe  Valley  resident  who  was  6 


at  the  time  remembers  that  she  and  her 
friend  were  able  to  have  some  fun. 
"We  kids  thought  it  was  a  lark. 
School  was  called  off,  and  everyone 
gathered  around  their  'kitchens,'  in 
shacks  and  shanties  out  on  the  street. 
We  took  our  Graphophone  outside  and 
played  wax  disc  tubes  of  the  popular 
music  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Flora 
Dora  Sextet.  We  had  a  gala  time." 

THE  FOLLOWING  WEEKS 

After  the  excitement  of  the  fire 
and  evacuation,  people  in  Noe  Valley 
returned  to  their  homes,  but  not  to 
normal.  The  federal  troops  stayed  on 
duty  everywhere,  only  gradually  with- 
drawing the  disaster  regulations.  For 
quite  a  while,  all  stores  were  ordered 
closed,  and  everyone  depended  on 
relief  rations,  handed  out  daily  in 
"bread  lines."  Gas,  electricity  and 
running  water  remained  shut  off  for 
more  than  three  weeks. 

There  was  vivid  evidence  of 
tragedy  in  Noe  Valley.  On  the 
northeast  comer  of  25th  and  Castro,  a 
horse  stable  was  temporarily  used  as  a 
mortuary  for  disaster  fatalities.  The 
coffins,  brought  from  overflowing 
mortuaries  in  other  parts  of  the  city, 
were  stored  in  the  bam. 

Things  began  to  hum  in  Noe 
Valley  after  the  troops  arrived  on  25th 
Street  hill.  The  big  Army  trucks  had 
come  tearing  like  mad  down  our 
street,  with  its  [sic)  yelling  soldiers 
and  mules  almost  knocking  over  the 
camp  kitchens.  Everyone  got  an  eyeful 
of  military  life  by  day  and  night.  Went 
to  sleep  with  Taps,  woke  up  with 
Reveille.  Breakfasted  at  Mess  Call. 

At  night,  when  the  order  came, 
'  'Lights  out, ' '  the  only  sound  to  be 


heard  was  the  steady  tramp  of  the 
sentinels  as  they  watched  and  walked 
their  beats  and  at  the  least  strike  of  a 
match,  yelled,  "Put  out  that  light!" 

Soldiers  forced  saloonkeepers  to 
give  up  eatables.  These  were  put  in 
wagons  and  taken  to  the  James  Lick 
School,  which  had  been  turned  into  a 
Food  Supply  Station  and  an 
Emergency  Hospital.  I  lined  up  with 
the  rest  at  the  old  school  and  got  my 
can  of  tomatoes. 

A  remembrance  from  another 
Noe  Valley  resident: 

"We  had  milk  because  there  were 
dairies  in  Noe  Valley.  We  bought 
fresh  milk  every  day  from  a  lady  on 
the  next  block  of  Clipper  who  had 
cows  on  the  hill.  Bread  was  a 
problem.  The  bakeries  couldn't  start 
up  again  until  their  chimneys  were 
inspected.  Then  we  heard  about  a 
place  that  had  opened  at  27th  and 
Sanchez.  I  don't  know  where  they  had 
gotten  their  flour,  they  must  have 
scraped  it  off  the  floor  where  it  fell 
during  the  quake.  It  was  the  dirtiest- 
looking  bread  I  ever  saw.  But  we  ate 
it  anyway,  and  I  was  never  so  glad  to 
eat  bread." 

Inside  of  a  week  the  hysteria  was 
over  and  the  refugees  were  settling 
down  to  meet  existing  conditions. 
People  were  housed  in  churches, 
garages,  cemetery  tombs,  caves  on  the 
hillsides,  street  cars,  barns,  barracks, 
tents  on  the  hills,  in  parks  and  in 
private  homes. 

The  population  of  Noe  Valley,  as 
in  other  unburned  parts  of  the  city, 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  influx  of 
refugees,  who  camped  in  every  availa- 


In  the  days  and  weeks  following  the  1906  quake  and  fire.  Noe  Valley  residents  were  regular  visitors  at  a  food  supply 
station  at  James  Lick  School,  then  a  small  schoolhouse  on  Noe  Street.  The  "bread  line  "  shown  here  extends  from  the  school 
around  the  corner  and  west  on  Clipper  Street.  Either  the  line  didn't  move  too  quickly,  or  the  relief  station  had  not  yet  opened. 
The  shacks  in  the  middle  of  the  street  are  outdoor  kitchens.  Note  the  plank  sidewalks,  the  horse  grazing  in  the  backyard  across 
Noe,  and  the  roofs  bereft  of  chimneys  which  fell  during  the  quake. 


ble  open  space. 

George  Youngman,  a  7-year-old 
Noe  Valley  resident  in  1906.  remem- 
bers vividly  how  his  parenls  shared 
their  house.  "We  had  120  people 
living  there,  refugees  that  we  knew 
who  were  burned  out  in  the  fire  They 
all  slept  on  mattresses  on  the  floor  in 
the  basement,  which  was  full,  the 
mattresses  right  close  together. 

"When  my  brothers  and  sisters 
and  I  stood  in  line  at  the  relief  station 
and  they  asked  us.  How  many  in 
your  family?'  We  told  them  120 
people  were  staying  with  us.  They'd 
fill  our  sacks  with  potatoes,  macaroni, 
vegetables,  whatever  they  decided  was 
the  right  amount  for  120  people." 

There  was  no  lack  of  water  in 
Noe  Valley.  The  pioneers'  foresight 
now  came  in  good  stead.  Our  40-foot 
well  supplied  over  2,000  people.  The 
pump  coughed  up  from  morning  till 
night,  day  after  day,  week  after  week. 
Tubs,  boilers,  jugs,  demijohns, 
dishpans.  barrels,  bowls,  pitchers, 
kettles,  pots.  pans,  glasses — all  were 
brought  into  our  yard  to  be  filled. 
Many  had  never  seen  a  pump  before 
and  got  a  kick  out  of  pumping.  Not  so 
us  who  had  to  do  the  500  strokes  daily 
to  keep  the  tank  filled. 

We  had  23  little  quakes  between 
April  18th  and  May  24th.  On  May 
25th.  another  came  when  all  were 
asleep.  My  bed  caved  in.  When  ma 
yelled.  "Where  is  she?"  I  yelled 
"Don't  worry,  ma!  I'm  safe  down 
here  in  the  alley."  But  I  wasn't  as  far 
down  as  I  thought — only  on  the  floor. 

When  the  Gas  Company  got 
orders  to  "light  up."  my  brother  lit 
up  the  house  and  all  the  neighbors 
gathered  around  for  a  sing-song 
festival.  The  inspector  said  the 
chimney  was  O.K..  but  not  until  my 
mother  had  to  give  him  a  bottle  of  her 
famous  catsup,  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
homemade  jelly  and  a  loaf  of 
homemade  bread. 

Now  the  city  had  to  pull  itself  up 
by  its  bootstraps.  Repairing  the 
devastation  would  be  a  Herculean 
task.  Not  least  to  be  overcome  were 
the  personal  effects  of  tragedy. 
Official  estimates  of  fatalities  ranged 
from  four  to  five  hundred.  Refugees 
numbered  200,000  homeless,  almost 
half  the  population. 

The  seal  of  San  Francisco  even 
before  1906  had  incorporated  the 
phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes,  since 
the  city  had  already  recovered  from 
five  large  fires.  The  years  following 
1906  would  be  crucial  for  the  survival 
of  the  phoenix. 

As  we  wait  nervously  for  the 
forces  of  the  earth  to  move  again,  we 
can  only  hope  we  still  have  the  spirit 
of  '06  with  which  to  face  the  possibi- 
lities. 

Note:  Original  issues  of  the  Twin 
Peaks  Sentinel,  from  which  Ms.  Gib- 
son's account  was  derived,  are  housed 
at  the  Noe  Valley  Library  in  the 
Archives,  a  growing  collection  of 
neighborhood  memorabilia.  Longtime 
residents  are  encouraged  to  share 
their  memories  and  artifacts  with  the 
Archives  by  calling  the  library  at 
285-2788. 
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By  Bill  Yard 


A  Streetcar  Named  Conspire 

Like  a  slug  on  a  popsicle  stick,  the  J-Church  slid  past  the  Spanish  graffiti  into 
Dolores  Park,  on  its  dark  and  inevitable  way  to  Angloland,  or  the  Land  of  a 
Thousand  Glances,  or  Neo  Valley,  as  it  were. 

On  a  rear  seat  perched  One  R.  Samuel  Floss  III.  respected  Sansome  Street 
broker  of  stocks,  member  of  the  upper  echelon  Mensa  Society,  bully  good 
racquetball  player  and  apprentice  imperialist. 

In  1976  he  was  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange's  Rookie  of  the  Year.  In  1977  he 
bought  heavily  into  the  Latin  American  coffee  options  market.  In  1978  he  wrote  a 
memo  to  the  head  of  the  world's  largest  cloud-seeding  operation.  In  1979  he  read  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  a  series  of  unusual,  devastating  tropical  storms  that 
wreaked  havoc  on  Central  American  plantations  and  sent  the  price  of  coffee  beans 
skyrocketing. 

And  in  the  morning,  he  adjusts  his  tie  the  way  a  good  carpenter  tightens  the 
chuck  around  a  masonry  bit.  Then  he  drills  his  way  into  the  concrete  forests,  riding 
the  express  elevators  at  Mach  2  with  just  a  hint  of  the  dressage  training  he  gleaned  at 
the  Town  and  Country  Day  School  on  the  North  Shore. 

In  the  evening  he  drinks  too  much  before  passing  out  on  the  king-sized 
waterbed.  When  his  contour  sheet  slips  off  in  the  bowels  of  night,  his  face  sticks  to 
the  blue  plastic  and  he  dreams  of  slimy  tubas,  or  styrofoam  dogs. 

Once  he  got  lucky. 

His  shopping  bag  broke  at  Elizabeth  and  Castro,  sending  a  herd  of  Bell  Market 
melons  galloping  down  toward  the  defenseless  Little  Old  Lady  waiting  for  the  II- 
Hoffman.  (Later,  her  executor  settled  out  of  court.) 

After  witnessing  her  demise,  shaking  egg  yolk  off  his  pants  and  cursing  his 
luck  (in  March,  melons  ain't  cheap).  Sam  decided  to  stop  into  the  Bar  and  Grill  for  a 
drink. 

As  he  squatted,  toad-like,  at  the  bar.  randomly  mutilating  the  olive  in  his 
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SECOND  STORIES:  Conversations  with 

\N  omen  Whose  Artistic  Careers  Began  After  Thirty-Five 

M>  Gloria  Frym 

Chronicle  Books,  1979,  225  pages,  $7.95  Reviewed  by  Lynn  Rogers 

Second  Stories  is  a  book  about  women  possessed — possessed  by  their  own 
talents.  Although  their  careers  as  artists  started  rather  late  in  life  (Malvina  Reynolds 
did  not  sing  her  songs  in  public  until  she  was  57),  and  although  many  of  them  did 
not  eventually  become  the  same  artist  they  had  started  out  to  be  (Terry  Sendgraff 
wanted  to  be  a  ballerina),  all  of  them  knew  at  an  early  age  that  they  had  talent.  As 
playwright  Cherry  Jackson  puts  it,  "At  some  point  I  became  aware  that  I  had  the 
power  to  make  observations  about  what  went  on  around  me."  The  talent  was  there. 
The  urge  to  create  was  there.  What  was  lacking  was  the  time,  the  money,  the 
confidence,  the  ability  to  focus  the  necessary  energy  on  the  particular  talent  each  of 
these  10  women  possessed,  was  possessed  by. 

Fortunately  for  us.  the  creative  drive  in  each  of  these  artists  finally  forced  its 
way  to  the  surface  and  they  began  to  produce.  And  because  they  had  delayed  so 
long,  they  had  a  vast  quantity  of  material  waiting  to  be  organized  and  presented. 
Frances  Jaffer.  for  example,  has  published  two  books  of  poetry  and  written  for 
numerous  magazines  in  the  past  two  years.  As  Bobbi  Louise  Hawkins  says, 
"There's  an  advantage  to  being  a  late  bloomer.  If  you're  involved  with 
understanding  yourself  and  put  your  energies  there,  then  it  stands  to  reason  you're 
going  to  know  something  about  yourself  by  the  time  you're  my  age."  She  goes  on 
to  say  that  by  knowing  about  yourself,  you  also  have  the  necessary  compulsion  to 
"be  bad  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  be  good."  You  create  yourself  out  of  yourself.  And 
you  create  your  art.  Hawkins  likes  "to  achieve  some  level  of  expertise  privately 
before  I  make  it  manifest.  I  can't  bear  being  a  blot  on  the  landscape."  Novelist 
Josephine  Carson  also  believes  in  perfection.  She  worked  on  her  second  novel.  First 
Man.  Last  Man.  for  10  years  before  she  felt  it  was  right. 

Malvina  Reynolds,  however,  enjoyed  being  flexible  in  her  writing  and  at  her 
concerts.  In  this  interview,  which  took  place  two  months  before  she  died,  she  said. 
"Sometimes  I  write  a  song  and  it  gets  premiered  that  very  night.  .  .  The 
immediacy!  People  are  always  complaining.  Well,  you  don't  sing  it  the  way  it's  in 
the  book.  Well,  it's  grown!  It  changes.  You  have  to  have  the  liberty  of  changing 
your  own  songs." 

Though  each  of  these  10  women  expressed  different  ideas  about  how  to  do 
their  work,  none  of  them  doubted  that  they  had  important  work  to  be  done.  Some  of 
them  made  their  art  for  strictly  personal  reasons,  others  for  social  movements, 
others  to  explore  the  metaphysical  base  of  their  talent.  All  of  them,  however,  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  have  to  do  what  they  know  how  to  do,  or  it  will  not  be 
done.  As  photographer  Eleanor  Lawrence  says.  "I  feel  that  there  are  certain 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  that  have  to  be  recorded  before  they  go  away.  Because 
everything  is  ephemeral  to  me.  and  nothing  is  the  same  from  one  minute  to  the  next. 
The  things  that  are  important  for  me  to  look  at  long  enough.  I  want  to  keep  them.  " 
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Stolichnaya  (screw  the  Afghans),  another  Stoly  magically  settled  in  beside  the  first. 

The  bartender  polished  a  shot  glass  and  nodded  toward  a  dark,  impeccable 
brunette  at  the  end  of  the  bar. 

"Must  be  a  slow  leak  in  the  Mission."  Sam  hmmmed. 

The  woman  wore  nothing  but  black,  the  leotard,  the  shawl,  the  long  and 
flowing  skirt,  even  the  barettes  in  her  wavy,  ebony  hair.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and 
bright.  But  her  fingernails,  her  tapered  fingernails  snaking  around  the  stem  of  the 
wine  glass,  glowed  a  brilliant,  glossy  scarlet.  .  tl 

As  the  tape  switched  from  George  Benson  to  salsa,  her  eyes  said.  "Go  for  it. 

What  followed  was  your  usual  conservative  gambit,  the  trading  of  pawns  and 
knights,  the  breathtaking  entrapment  of  the  rook,  and  the  ploddingly  efficient 
checkmate. 

Later,  they  giggled  over  a  couple  of  Happy  jelly  donuts  and  waited  tor  a 
Hoffman  that  never  came,  before  playing  tag  all  the  way  to  Sam's  midnight  cottage 
on  23rd. 

For  a  while  he  lay  in  confusion,  all  the  day's  corporate  protocol  entangling  his 
fantasies,  all  the  night's  vodka  eroding  his  lust. 

Then  she  murmured  something  in  Spanish,  and  a  long  red  fingernail  crawled 
along  his  thigh.  It  arched  along  his  belly.  The  pain  startled  him.  A  small  crescent 
smiled  back  at  him.  drooling  blood.  The  fingernail  retreated,  like  a  scorpion.  Her 
tongue  replaced  it. 

They  sniffed  and  stroked,  fumbled  and  foueht  until  he  pried  her  apart  like  a 
sloop  cutting  the  Caribbean  and  they  locked,  and  the  blood  splashed  against  their 
skulls,  and  after  the  moment  the  phosphorescent  sharks  finished  feeding,  they 
slipped  into  the  sleep  of  the  ocean,  the  victims  of  orgasm. 

The  next  morning.  Sam's  alarm  slit  open  his  dreams  until  reality  plopped  out; 
he  reached  over  her.  choking  the  digital  clock  and  ripped  out  a  few  of  his  pubic  hairs 
that  stuck  to  the  blue  plastic. 

He  got  to  work  and  gave  her  another  hour  of  sleep  before  calling,  but  she  was 
already  gone 

Maria?  That  was  her  name,  right?  Maria.  She  was  flying  back  this  evening,  to 
El  Salvador,  or  Columbia,  or  one  of  those  squalid  Mexican  suburbs,  he  thought. 
She  said  she  was  here  "on  business." 

So  anyway  he  sponged  through  the  day  and  caught  the  J.  reading  the  Examiner 
and  making  a  mental  note  to  slop  by  Bell  on  the  way  home. 

Although  the  world  went  on  without  him.  although  an  environmentalist  in  San 
Diego ^aved  a  whale  by  mouth-to-spout  resuscitation,  although  the  Carter  Peanuts 
had  agreed  to  trade  Iran  and  Afghanistan  to  the  Breshnev  Bears  for  Pakistan.  Oman, 
and  a  first-round  draft  choice.  R.  Samuel  Floss  III  gazed  up  from  his  paper  into  the 
Dolores  Park  night  that  snuggled  around  the  J-Church 

He  saw  the  lights  of  the  approaching  streetcar,  he  watched  the  faces  flip  past 
like  jokers  and  queens  in  the  other  half  of  the  deck,  and  he  decided  that  all  was  good 
with  his  world,  that  all  the  pieces  could  finally  be  neatly  stacked,  because  a  chance 
acquaintance  had  taken  the  time  to  plane  off  the  rough  comers. 

In  later  years,  of  course,  he  would  never  suspect  that  his  sterility  had  been 
caused  by  the  special  nail  polish,  painted  carefully  and  deliberately  on  the  magic 
fingertips  of  a  young  Marxist  guerrilla  named  Maria  who.  despite  her  studied 
revulsion  of  R.  Samuel  Floss  III  and  all  he  stood  for.  liked  him  more  than  the 
others,  sort  of. 
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Granite  Grandeur:  The  Church  on  Church  Street 

A  stately  landmark  of  "upper"  Noe  Valley,  St.  Paul's  is  a  splendid  Gothic 
church  with  glowing  windows  and  exquisite  interior  details. 

St.  Paul's  is  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  parishes  in  San  Francisco.  The  comer- 
stone  of  the  original  church  was  laid  by  Archbishop  Joseph  Alemany  in  1880. 
Father  Lawrence  Breslin  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  parish,  which  in  those  days  was 
composed  primarily  of  Irish  working-class  families.  When  Breslin  died  in  1890,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Michael  Connolly,  a  man  whose  vision  helped  shape 
the  monumental  structure  we  can  enjoy  today. 

The  parish  commemorates  its  centennial  this  year,  beginning  with  a  special 
mass  Sunday,  April  27,  2  p.m.,  celebrated  by  Archbishop  John  Quinn.  aided  by 
Fathers  Kevin  Gaffey  and  Dennis  Browne,  both  of  St.  Paul's.  After  the  mass.  Noe 
Valley  residents  are  invited  to  two  special  events,  a  reception  and  a  display 
recording  a  century  of  history;  memorabilia  on  view  will  include  many  old  photo- 
graphs of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  celebrated  its  Golden  Jubilee  in  1903.  Its 
magazine.  The  Monitor,  issued  a  special  edition,  which  mentioned  St.  Paul's.  "In 
1884  that  part  of  San  Francisco  known  as  The  Mission  had  only  three  churches,  the 
Mission  Dolores,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  an  unpretentious  frame  church.  Few  of 
those  ancient  frame  edifices  remain."  wrote  The  Monitor  Jan.  23,  1904.  "They 
have  been  replaced  with  edifices  of  brick  or  stone,  with  invariably  a  higher  order  of 
architectural  merit  and  more  elaborate  interior  furnishings.  "  Between  1884  and 
1903,  23  Catholic  churches  in  the  city  were  built  or  substantially  rebuilt,  including 
St.  Paul's.  According  to  the  magazine.  Archbishop  Patrick  Riordan  had  urged,  "If 
churches  are  to  be  built  in  populous  parishes,  and  heavy  debts  assumed  in 
consequence,  why  not  use  lasting  stone  or  brick?" 

Reverend  Connolly — later  a  Monsignor — followed  Riordan 's  advice  and 
rebuilt  St.  Paul's  of  stone,  allegedly  from  San  Francisco's  granite  curbstones,  a 
particularly  durable  material.  Connolly  did  not  believe  his  parishioners  should  go 
into  debt  to  pay  for  the  new  church,  however,  so  he  added  sections  only  as  funds 
were  raised  to  pay  for  them.  St.  Paul's  took  14  years  to  complete;  it  was  dedicated 
by  the  Archbishop  May  28,  191 1. 

St.  Paul's  is  on  the  west  side  of  Church  Street  between  29th  and  Day  Streets.  It 
is  Gothic,  in  the  monumental  style  used  to  construct  Medieval  cathedrals  in  Europe. 
Three  style  characteristics  can  be  found  in  the  design  of  St.  Paul's — the  steep 
vaulted  roof,  the  pointed  arches,  and  the  many  colored  windows  that  give  the 
interior  such  a  vivid  glow.  Its  twin  steeples  reach  to  the  sky,  topped  by  decorated 
spires,  their  copper  cladding  green  with  age.  The  frame  of  the  building  is  steel  and 
concrete,. covered  with  rusticated  blocks  hewn  from  granite.  The  second  story  is 
graced  by  a  massive  round  or  "rose"  window  filled  with  wooden  tracery  and  glass 
panes. 

The  entryway  is  three  Gothic  arches  supported  on  sets  of  quadruple  Roman 
columns.  As  you  step  through  the  arches,  note  the  windows  on  either  end,  one 
depicting  St.  Michael,  the  other  St.  Gabriel.  Examine  them  carefully;  the  designs 
were  hand-painted  or  "stained"  on  each  individual  piece  of  glass.  The  entryway  is 
lighted  by  three  massive  bronze  swagged  lanterns. 


EVENING  FITNESS  CLASS 
May  6— June  12,  6:30-7:30 
Tues.  or  Thurs.  $25 
Tues.  and  Thurs.  $35 

EXERCISE  CLASS  FOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN  AND  NEW  MOTHERS 
April  26— June  14,  Sat  10-11  a.m. 
Continuous  6-week  sessions 
(no  class  May  3  and  June  7) 

GENEALOGY  CLASS 

April  9— June  25,  Wed.  10-12  a.m. 
12  weeks  $6 


YM  C  A 


MISSION  YMCA 
4080  Mission  Street 
586-6900 


The  narthex  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  majesty  of  the  sanctuary.  It  has  mosaic 
tile  floor,  marble  basins  for  holy  water,  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  of  powder  blue,  with 
subtle  gold  and  turquoise  accents.  At  the  south  end  of  the  narthex  is  a  small  chapel, 
its  stunning  bay  alight  with  Gothic  windows. 

The  church  is  open  to  the  public  many  hours  of  the  day.  but  its  interior  is  best 
appreciated  in  the  late  afternoon.  A  good  time  to  visit  is  on  weekdays  from  4:30 
until  5:30  mass.  You  can  enjoy  the  building  quietly  without  disturbing  the 
worshippers. 

The  large  bay  of  the  apse,  behind  the  marble  altar,  has  five  huge  pointed 
windows;  their  radiance  will  entrance  you  and  beckon  you  closer.  Once  you  are 
inside,  look  up.  Your  eyes  will  delight  in  the  vaulted  ceiling.  Its  surface  is  painted 
in  rich  hues  of  putty  and  brick  with  gold  an  blue  trim.  The  arches  that  compose  the 
ceiling  rest  on  rows  of  columns  with  Corinthian  capitals  of  clustered  acanthus  leaves 
accented  in  gold.  The  ceiling  over  the  altar  is  stenciled  in  slate  blue,  grey  and  brick, 
with  a  handsome  geometric  border  in  gold.  The  walls  have  oak  wainscotting  with  an 
overlay  of  Gothic  tracery. 

The  floor  plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform;  the  larger  part  of  the  cross  runs  east 
and  west  to  form  the  nave,  the  main  part  of  the  building  where  the  congregation  sits. 
Its  oak  pews  can  hold  1 ,400  people. 

The  smaller  part  of  the  cross  forms  the  transcept.  the  two  smaller  sections  north 
and  south  of  the  nave.  On  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is  the  organ  loft,  where  the  largest 
rose  window  blooms  in  saturated  shades  of  cranberry  and  cobalt.  Each  end  of  the 
transcept  is  also  lighted  by  a  rose  window,  a  smaller  version  of  the  one  above  the 
organ. 

Congratulations  to  the  St.  Paul's  Parish  for  a  hundred  years  of  service  to  Noe 
Valley.  The  church  is  not  only  an  important  repository  of  history,  but  its  programs 
now  give  sustenance  to  many  in  the  neighborhood,  both  parishioners  and  others. 
The  building  itself  is  an  eloquent  example  of  the  potent  combination  of  the 
generosity  of  church  members  and  the  vision  of  its  clergy. 

Judith  Lynch  works  for  the  Friends  of  the  Public  Library,  coordinating  the  City 
Guide  volunteers.  For  more  information  about  San  Francisco  history,  listen  to  "A 
Walk  with  Judith.''  Thursdays  at  4:30  and  10 p.m..  KALW,  91.7  FM.  Please  write 
her  in  care  of  The  Noe  Valley  Voice  if  you  have  a  building  you  would  like  featured 
in  "Artifacts."  We  would  like  to  thank  Mrs.  Nancy  Cori  of  the  Parish  Publicity 
Committee  for  information  about  St.  Paul's  and  its  centennial  year.  Check  The  Noe 
Valley  Voice  calendar  throughout  the  year  for  other  events  scheduled  at  St.  Paul's. 


One  of  St.  Paul's  most  striking  features  is  the  large  "rose"  window  with 
its  many-colored  glass  panes  and  rich  ornamental  woodwork. 
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Lortn  Partridge  with  "The  Sleep- 
ers," a  collage  quilt.  The  middle 
insert  is  a  series  of  Xeroxed  "people" 
images.    ©  1979,  Loren  Partridge. 


By  placing  objects  such  as  bones 
or  pictures  df  them  on  a  Xerox  ma- 
chine, taking  the  paper  reproduction 
and  blotting  it  onto  cloth.  Partridge 
creates  a  series  of  images.  This  piece 
is  called  "The  Muses."  ©  1978  by 
Loren  Partridge. 


Partridge:  Creating  By  Copying 


Text  and  photos 

Loren  Partridge  has  been  an  artist 
all  her  life.  Her  architect  father  and 
artist  mother  gave  her  no  alternative: 
"You're  bored?  Here,  use  this  crayon." 

Partridge's  grandmother,  photo- 
grapher Imogene  Cunningham,  "with- 
out reservation  supported  my  art  work." 
She  once  said  to  her,  "I  don't  know 
what  you're  doing  or  if  I  understand  it. 
but  just  keep  doing  it." 

In  selecting  her  media.  Partridge 
has  moved  from  crayons  to  fabric  (in- 
cluding quiltmaking)  to  silversmithing 
and  to  her  present  focus  on  color  Xerox  - 


by  Irene  Kane 

ing  In  every  area  she's  explored  she 
has  started  with  a  "collage  state  of 
mind,  making  images  from  found 
things." 

A  group  of  about  60  Bay  Area 
people  involved  in  the  color  Xerox 
process  have  begun  meeting  together. 
They  share  a  fascination  for  developing 
the  potential  of  his  "hi-tech"  art  form. 

An  exhibit  of  Partridge's  color 
Xerox  pieces  will  be  continued  through 
April  15  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library.  451 
Jersey  St.  The  public  is  invited  to  a 
reception  for  the  artist  Sunday,  April 
12.  from  4  to  6  p.m. 


PANOS' 
RESTAURANT 

4000  24th  St.  at  Noe 
San  Francisco 
824-8000 

Dinner  Every  night  from  5O0 
Brunch  Sat.  Or  Sun.  8-3  p.m. 
OPEN  FOR  LUNCH  , 
Mon.-Fri.  11:30-2:30 
A  Touch  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  Noe  Valley 
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An  unexpected  pleasure  in  Noe  Valley. . . 
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Women  on  the  Edge  of 
Time."  a  free  10- week 
course  in  feminist  theory, 
will  begin  Tuesday,  April 
8,  7  to  9  p.m..  at  the  Jamestown  Com- 
munity Center,  180  Fair  Oaks  St. 

The  course  will  be  facilitated  by 
Toni  Mester.  S.  F.  Community  College 
instructor,  who  has  taught  women's 
literature  classes  since  1972.  The  first 
selection  will  be  Marge  Piercy's  novel 
"Women  on  the  Edge  of  Time."  All 
subsequent  readings  will  be  non-fiction 
essays. 

Men  and  women  who  would  like  to 
study  feminist  thought  and  achieve  a 
unified  overview  of  the  movement  are 
invited  to  participate  in  this  course  as 
readers  and/or  speakers.  Those  inter- 
ested may  call  the  instructor  at  848- 
8287  or  come  to  the  first  meeting  April 
8.  These  classes,  offered  by  the  S.  F. 
Community  College  District,  are  open 
to  anyone  age  18  or  over. 


Mission  YMCA  Senior  Cen- 
ter, 4080  Mission  St..  is 
offering  a  number  of  free 
classes  for  adults  this 
spring,  an  exercise  and  relaxation  class 
especially  designed  for  older  people,  a 
dressmaking  course,  and  a  painting  and 
drawing  class. 


Swimming  is  also  available  at  the 
YMCA  Senior  Center  for  a  small  fee. 

For  more  information,  call  the  cen- 
ter at  586-6900. 

Sufi  Dancing  is  held  Mon- 
day evenings  at  the  S.  F. 
Women's  Building.  3543 
18th  St..  8  p.m.  The  even- 
ing consists  of  instruction  in  dervish 
dance,  singing  and  breathing  practices. 
The  cost  is  $1.50.  For  further  informa- 
tion, caJl  647-1776. 

Khadra  Ethnic  Music  and 
Dance  Ensemble  is  spon- 
soring ethnic  dance  work- 
shops on  Sunday,  April 
13,  at  the  S.  F.  State  University  gym- 
nasium. Classes  will  be  held  from  10 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  with  registration  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m.  There  will  be  work- 
shops in  dances  from  seven  different 
cultures:  Appalachian,  Israeli.  Polish. 
Hungarian.  Highland,  Jitterbug  and 
Scandinavian. 

Rounding  out  this  day  of  dance 
will  be  a  party,  starting  at  7  p.m.. 
featuring  performances  by  Khadra  and 
dancing  to  the  live  music  of  Kopachka 
Band.  Joe  Smiell.  and  Reed  Cooper  and 
the  Moonshiners. 

For  details  about  pre-registration, 
call  549-3444. 
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Personal  injury,  commercial, 
real  estate  &  labor  litigation. 
Simple  PROBATE  at  25%  below 
statutory  fees 
Ten  years  experience  in  State  &  Federal 
Courts.  Community  practice  since  1972. 
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ASTROLOGICAL  READINGS 

ASTROLOGICAL 
CALCULATION  SERVICE 

CLASSES  &  WORKSHOPS 
IN  ASTROLOGY  &  TAROT 


earthsign  "MUSIC  FROM  THE  HEARTS  OF  SPACE" 
4155-24thSt.  S.F. 94114      (415)  824-3373 


The  Noe  Valley  Voice  welcomes  submissions  from  neighborhood  young 
people.  Poems,  cartoons  and  stories  should  be  mailed  to  the  Voice  by  the 


20th  of  each  month.  Enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  return. 
This  month  we  have  a  cartoon  strip  by  1 1 -year-old  Nell  Jehu . 
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STORETREK 


By  Laurel  Hellerstein 


THE  VARIETY  STORE 
435  29th  St. 
648-0425 

When  you  walk  into  the  Variety 
Store  on  29th  Street  between  Sanchez 
and  Noe  Streets,  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  number  of  different  items  for  sale. 

Owner  Frank  Tomasoni  has  every- 
thing from  toys  and  candy  to  jewelry 
and  radios.  He  carries  blenders  and 
party  supplies,  and  also  operates  a 
catering  service.  Tomasoni  offers  his 
cooking  skills  for  weddings,  bar  mitz- 
vahs  and  parties. 


THE  STREET  SHOP 
"A  Thrift  Emporium" 
1785  Church  St. 
282-5788 

Find  bargains  in  household  goods, 
clothing  for  all  ages,  and  everything 
from  books  to  bric-a-brac  at  Noe  Val- 
ley's new  "thrift  emporium."  The 
Street  Shop. 

The  shop  is  jointly  operated  by  the 
Mental  Health  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Parent-Infant  Neighbor- 
hood Center.  Donations  are  welcomed 
and  tax -deductible.  Call  for  pick-up  of 
your  saleable  items. 

Among  the  volunteers  on  hand  to 
assist  you  are  Ginger  Spignola.  Betty 
Blumlein  and  Chairperson  Jane  Ophulus. 

The  Street  Shop  is  open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


PARTY  ICE 
DRY  ICE 


EASTER  GREETINGS 

LIQUORS 

24th  AND  SANCHEZ  STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

282-4900 


IMPORTED  WINES 
KEG  BEER 


JEAN  MADRIERES 


RON  KUCHAC 


William  F.  Owen,  Jr.,  M.D. 

General  Internal  Medicine  and  Primary  Care 

A  New  Practice  in  San  Francisco 


Monteagle  Medical  Care  and  Diagnostic  Center 
1580  Valencia  Street   •  Suite  202 
San  Francisco,  California  941 10 


(415)  826-2400 


EASTER  BASKETS 
$4.98  to  $34.98 

Spring  Flowers  and 
Candy  Combinations 


Try  our  Lo-Calorie 
Easter  Basket 
(no  candy). 

We  Deliver 


Two  Locations. 
4080  24th  Street  -  near  Castro 
3327  24th  Street  -  near  Mission 

824-3233 


Accent  on  ^Howm 


A  resident  of  Noe  Valley  for  35 
years  and  former  prize  fighter  (he  was 
known  as  "Boston  Blackie"),  Toma- 
soni is  active  in  community  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Association,  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Police 
Athletic  League.  Stop  and  visit  him 
Monday  through  Saturday,  10:30  a.m. 
to  7  p.m..  or  on  Sunday,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m. 

KEY  KRAFT 
1585  Church  St. 
285-0134 

Don't  stand  out  there  in  the  dark 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  climb 
through  your  bathroom  window.  And 
don't  bother  looking  for  a  coathanger 
after  you've  left  the  keys  in  the  ignition 
of  your  BMW — and  locked  the  doors. 
And  don't  be  embarrassed  either;  just 
caJl  Dennis  Soibelman  at  Key  Kraft. 

Soibelman,  a  bonded  locksmith, 
operates  a  24-hour  emergency  key  lock- 
out service  as  well  as  his  fully  stocked 
shop  on  Church  Street.  His  regular  busi- 
ness hours  are  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.. 
Monday  through  Saturday. 

Complete  automotive  locksmithing 
and  lock  installation  services  are  availa- 
ble through  Key  Kraft,  and  a  10  percent 
discount  on  all  materials  is  offered  to 
seniors. 


LADY  SYBIL'S  CLOSET 
1768  Church  St. 
285-7452 

Upper  Church  Street  recently  add- 
ed a  new  antique  shop  to  its  collection. 
Lady  Sybil's  Closet,  located  between 
Day  and  29th  Streets,  is  owned  by  Sybil 
and  Bill  Richards,  both  native  San  Fran- 
ciscans. 

The  Richards  deal  in  collectibles 
primarily  from  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  Specialties  include  oak 
furniture,  crystal,  laces,  dresses,  scarves, 
and  linens.  They  also  sell  items  left  on 
consignment. 

Lady  Sybil's  will  soon  feature  a 
bulletin  board  where  people  may  place 
notices  of  collectibles  wanted  or  for 
sale. 

The  bright,  airy  store  is  open  week- 
day afternoons  from  4  to  6  p.m.  and  10 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


CARPENTER/CABINETMAKER  Good 
work,  reasonable  rates.  Decks,  lofts, 
remodeling,  dry  wall,  etc.  Call  Peter  at 
661-9087. 

GARDENING— small  jobs  wanted; 
weeding,  planting,  pruning,  also  light 
hauling.  59  an  hour.  Lynn  Rogers, 
641-1790. 

GOV  T  LOAN  PROGRAMS  for  Small 
Business.   $50.000— $550,000.  7-20/ 
yrs.  Call  Mr.  Howell.  M-F,  9-5.  221- 
6275. 

RADICAL  THERAPIST.  Sliding  scale 
or  trade  off.  Call  Ken.  648-0894. 

FEMINIST  CARPENTERS,  gardeners, 
painters.  Quality  high,  rates  not  so.  We 
tidy  up.  Val  or  Deborra.  661-9087. 

WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS  NURSERY 
School  Garage  Sale  Saturday.  April  19. 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Clothes,  kids'  equip- 
ment, toys,  household  goods,  sofabed. 
refreshments.  Army  and  Church  Streets. 

SENSITIVE  SELF— EDUCATED  semi- 
conservative  woman  45  years  young 
5' 2"  1 18  lbs.  Enjoys  others.  Good  at 
conversation.  Honesty,  laughter,  group 
activities,  new  ideas.  Age  not  important. 
Prefer  warm  happy  self-reliant  men.  I 
like  wine,  work,  woopy  &  me.  I'm  a 
self-employed  masseuse  into  a  reward- 
ing and  fulfilling  personal  life.  (415) 
665-7233.  Maureen. 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  Reasonable. 
Typing/Transcription.  IBM  Correcting 
S electric.  Editing  service  offered  for 
foreign  students.  Call  Joyce  826-5168. 
6-8  AM.  EveslWknds. 

ROBERTS  LANDSCAPING.  Spring  yard 
clean-up.  planting,  pruning,  design. 
Free  estimates.  Call  June.  282-7432. 

SCULPTURE-EVENING  CLASSES:  Car- 
ving in  soapstone.  alabaster  and  wood. 
Clay  modeling — figure  and  portrait 
busts.  Live  models.  Instructor  Harriet 
G.  Moore,  717  14th  Ave.,  S.F..  752- 
0786.  Lifetime  experience  as  sculptor 
and  teacher  in  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 


GUMPSE  WONDERS:  Send  a  self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  to  Strange 
de  Jim.  Dept.  NV..  P.  O.  Box  14547. 
San  Francisco.  94114. 

SKIN  CARE  FOR  THE  1980' s  offers 
facials  for  any  skin  type.  Also  waxing, 
make-up,  archs.  and  facial  massage. 
Call  3344884. 

RELAX  AND  LIVE.  Tension  relief 
through  therapeutic  massage,  conscien- 
tious body  care.  Maureen  Barber.  665- 
7233.  677  Portola  Drive.  S.F.  Sacrates 
Perez.  592-6384.  Peninsula  &  S.F. 

CULT  PROTECTION:  Understand  the 
magical  attraction  and  the  Jonestown 
tragedy.  The  reason  why.  SAE  3835 
24th  St..  S.  F..  Ca..  94117. 

ELECTRIC  ARIES:  New  meters.  Cir- 
cuit breakers  City  code.  Victorian  re- 
wiring (neat  &  concealed)  flats  &. 
houses.  Bonded  license.  John  Peters. 
824-1114. 

FOR  SALE:  Snow  Chains  for  VW. 
brand  new.  $20.  239-1114. 

ADVERTISING  IS  CHEAP  in  the  Clas- 
sifieds section  of  The  Noe  Valley  Voice. 
A  mere  10  cents  a  word.  Send  copy  and 
check  or  money  order  to  the  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 94114. 


Bat-lover 

I  hang  in  mute  suspension 
by  the  door. 

watching  my  dreams 
drift  up 

Spinning  a  little 

Directing  sonic  songs 

in  a  resonance  of  shadows, 
upside 
down. 


— Lea  Burroughs 
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CALE  NDAR 


April  I        Music.  Dance  and  Costumes  of  Camaval  as  celebrated  in  Latin  America. 

presented  by  John  Santos  with  performing  artists  from  the  Mission  community 
in  cooperation  with  Carnaval  '80  Committee.  Mission  Library.  3359  24th  St., 
7:30  p.m.  Free. 

April  5       The  Oberlin  Dance  Collective  produces  Kate  Wolf  in  a  benefit  'Concert  of  the 
Heart  .  "  Performance  Gallery  of  San  Francisco.  3153  17th  St..  8:30  p.m.  $7.50 

April  8      The  Zoomobilc  will  show  reptiles  to  children  6  and  up  at  the  Noe  Valley 
Library.  451  Jersey  St..  4  to  5  p.m. 

April  9      Poetry  Reading  with  Nellie  Hill.  Lea  Burroughs.  Ramsay  Bell.  Noe  Valley 
Library.  451  Jersey  St..  7:30  p.m  Free. 

April  10  S.  F.  Community  Chorus  presents  the  Easter  story  from  the  viewpoint  of  18th  c 
Lutheran  Germany  and  20th  c.  Black  America.  Program  includes  Black 
spirituals  and  IS.  Bach's  Cantata  4  and  Cantata  106  Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 
Bush  and  Gough.  8:30  p.m.  $3.50  donation  or  PAS.  $2  seniors  and  children. 

April  12     Phil  Zamura  &  Friends  in  concert  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  8 
p.m.  $2.50  donation. 

April  12     Douglas  School  Spring  Carnival.  19th  and  Collingwood.  10  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

April  12     Concert  of  'Other  Music."  New  College  of  California.  777  Valencia  St..  8:30 
p.m. 


ONGOING  EVENTS 


NOE  VALLEY  LIBRARY,  451  Jersey  St.,  285-2788 

•  April  16-May  10:  Noe  Valley  2nd  Annual  Spnng  Art  Show  Reception  April  19.  6-8  p.m. 

•  Through  April  15:  "Transfer/Transformation" — color  Xerox  work  by  Loren  Partridge 
Reception  April  12.  4-6  p.m. 

•  Women  in  American  Literature  class,  Wednesday,  2  to  4  p.m. 

•  Community  Garden  Workdays,  2nd  and  4th  Saturdays  of  month,  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
Arrange  with  librarian  other  days  you  would  like  to  work. 

•  Preschool  Story  Hours.  Tuesday.  10:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m. 

•  Story  Hour  for  Ages  6  to  10.  Thursday.  4  p.m. 

NOE  VALLEY  MINISTRY,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  282-2317 

•  Exercise  (t'ai  chi  style).  Mon  .  Wed..  11-11:45  a.m.  Mon..  Tues..  Thurs..  6:15-7  p.m. 

•  Jazz  Exercise.  Mon.  and  Thurs..  6:15-7:30  p.m.  Fee. 

•  Legal  Advocacy  Seminar.  Tues.  through  April  22.  1 1  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 

•  Lunch  Especially  for  Seniors,  Tues.  and  Thurs  .  I  p.m.  50-cent  donation. 

•  Escnma  Class  (martial  arts),  Tues..  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Fee. 

•  Square  Dancing  April  I.  15  and  29.  8-10:30  p.m.  $2.50. 

•  Soup  Lunch  Bunch  for  all  ages.  Wed..  12:15  p.m.  Donation. 

•  Wholesale  Mini-Market  for  Seniors.  Wed..  1:30-2:30  p.m. 

•  Lent  gatherings  in  homes.  Wed..  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Call  Ministry  for  details. 

•  Prayer/Meditation  for  Healing.  Wed..  7:30-8:30  p.m..  after  Easter  Sunday 

•  Darbuka  Drum  Class.  Thurs..  6  p.m.  Fee. 

•  Fold  Dance  Group.  Thurs  .  7:30-9:30  p.m.  $10/8  sessions. 

•  T'ai  Chi  Chuan.  Fri  and  Sat  .  10- 1 1:30  a.m.  $2.50 

•  Country  Dancing.  1st  and  3rd  Sat..  7:30  p.m.  $2  donation 

•  Noe  Valley  Arts  Forum  Performances.  2nd  and  4th  Sat..  8  p.m.  Donation. 

•  "Word"  and  Meditation,  daily.  8-8:30  a.m. 

•  Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School.  Mon. -Fri..  9-12:30. 

•  Through  April  12:  Special  Art  Exhibit.  Holy  Week/Easter  Themes  of  suffering,  death, 
new  life,  resurrection.  Noe  Valley  artists. 

•  Maundy  Thursday.  April  3:  "Upper  Room"  Supper.  6:30-8  p.m. 

•  Good  Friday  Tenebrae.  April  4:  Candlelight  Service.  7  p.m. 

•  Easter.  April  6:  Celebration  and  breakfast.  7  a.m.  Worship  celebration.  10  a.m. 

JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER,  180  Fair  Oaks  St.  at  23rd,  647-6274 

•  April  8:  10-week  class  in  Self-Defense  for  Women  begins.  $20  with  some  scholarships 
available.  Call  to  register 

•  April  8:  Class  in  feminist  psychology  begins.  Tues..  7-9  p.m.  See  Classism. 

•  April  19:  "Summer  of  Love"  Dinner/Dance.  $10.  Funds  raised  go  to  summer  programs 
for  2.500  youth  (many  from  Noe  Valley  and  Mission). 

•  Girls  Pom-Pom.  Mon  and  Wed..  3:30-4:30  p.m. 

•  Girls  Dance/Exercise.  Thurs..  3-4  p.m. 

•  Women's  Exercise.  Tues.  and  Thurs..  4:30-5  p.m. 

•  Women's  Non-Competitive  Volleyball.  Wed..  7-9  p.m.  $1. 

•  Los  Mayores  de  Centro  Latino,  lunches  Mon  .  Wed..  Fri..  Sun. 

•  Veterans  Outreach.  Thurs..  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

•  Student  Employment  Service  (SOS).  Call  626-6880. 

•  International  Folkdancing  for  Women.  Sun..  7-10  p.m. 

•  Summer  Day  Camp  for  Kids.  Call  for  info. 

NEW  MISSION  YWCA,  3364  26th  St.,  285-9282  or  647-8188 

•  Fitness  Conditioning.  Tues.  and  Thurs..  6:45-8  p.m..  at  S.  F.  Home  Health  Center.  225 
30th  St..  and  Sat..  11-12  a.m..  at  Jamestown  Community  Center,  180  Fair  Oaks  St.  First 
session  is  April  12.  $1  25/class. 

•  Dancercise  for  parents  and  children.  Sat..  1-2:30  p.m.  at  Jamestown.  First  session  April 
12.  $2/class. 

•  Conversational  Spanish.  Tues.  &  Thurs  .  6:45-8  p.m..  Jamestown.  First  class  April  15. 

•  One-year  membership  in  YWCA  is  $12.50  adults.  $5  teens  and  children.  $7  seniors. 

S.  F.  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CENTER,  3789  24th  St.,  282-6999 

•  April  3:  Workshop  on  Newborn  Nutrition,  2  p.m.  $2. 

•  April  10:  Workshop  on  Homebirth,  2  p.m.  $2. 

•  April  12:  Fertility  Awareness/Natural  Birth  Control;  3  sessions:  April  12,  26  and  May  10. 
10  a.m.  to  noon.  $30  inc  materials  and  follow-up.  Call  to  register. 

•  April  12:  First  session  of  6-wcek  Post-Mastectomy  Support  Group.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  CaH 
for  info,  and  to  register.  $30.  ' 

•  April  12:  Hysterectomy  Counseling,  a  workshop  for  health  care  providers.  3  contact 
hours.  10  a  m   to  I  p.m  Call  to  register   S7  50 

•  April  17:  Workshop  on  Birth  and  Bonding.  2  p.m.  $2 

•  April  24:  Workshop  on  Care  of  the  Newborn.  2  p.m.  $2. 

•  Thursdays:  Pre-natal  yoga.  9:45-1 1  a.m.  $2. 

FAIR  OAKS  GALLERY,  3418  22nd  St..  821  9163 

•  April  1-15:  Exhibit  of  paintings  and  prints  by  Alberto  Merino.  Reception  April  1 .  6-9  p.m. 


April  13  CARNAVAL  '80.  Grand  Parade  and  Festival  begins  at  noon  at  26th  and 
Mission.  Procession  will  head  down  Mission  to  19th  and  on  to  Dolores  Park. 

April  15     Slidcshow  on  Home  Births.  Homecoming  Clinic.  80  Vicksborg  St..  8  p.m. 

April  19      Acoustic  guitar  and  vocals  of  Betty  Kaplowitz.  performing  blues,  rock  and  folk. 

in  benefit  concert  for  the  Charlotte  Ackerly  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund 
Community  Music  Center.  544  Capp  St.,  8  p.m.  $3/$2  students  and  seniors. 

April  26     Concert  of  20th  Century  Music  by  Cesar  Cancino.  pianist.  Noe  Valley  Ministry. 

1021  Sanchez  St.,  8  p.m.  $2.50  donation;  $1.50  seniors,  students,  children 

April  27  Cello  recital,  featuring  works  by  Milhaud.  Brahms.  Debussy.  Stravinsky  Paul 
Hale,  cello;  Annette  Cohen,  piano.  Community  Music  Center.  544  Capp  St., 
8  p.m.  $2/$ I  students  and  seniors  or  PAS. 

April  27  Archbishop  John  Quinn  will  preside  at  Opening  Mass  in  celebration  of  100th 
anniversary  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  followed  by  reception  and  memorabilia 
display,  St.  Paul  s  Church.  221  Valley  St..  2  p.m. 

April  29     "History  in  Song."  St  Paul's  Intermediate  School.  1660  Church  St.,  7:30  p.m. 

April  29  Two  children's  film  programs:  Preschoolers  at  10:30  a.m.  and  1:30  p.m.  Older 
children  at  4  p.m.  Noe  Valley  Library.  451  Jersey  St. 


Please  send  CALENDAR  items  before  the  20th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
month  of  issue  to  The  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.,  S.F.,  94114. 


MISSION  CULTURAL  CENTER,  2868  Mission  St.,  821-1155 

•  April  2-30:  "Coming  of  Age,"  exhibit  of  paintings  by  Betsie  Miller-Kusz.  Reception 
April  2.  7-10  p.m. 

LILITH  WOMEN'S  THEATRE,  3543  18th  St.,  861-4221 

•  April  25.26  at  8  p.m.,  April  27  at  3  p.m.:  "Double  Feature:  Pizza,  Trespasso,"  evening  of 
one-acts.  S.  F.  Performance  Gallery.  3153  17th  St..  $3.50  to  $4.  PAS.  $2.50  discount. 

S.  F.  REPERTORY  CO.,  4147  19th  St.,  863-4859 

•  Through  April  13:  "The  Physicists."  Thurs.  through  Sun..  8  p.m..  Sunday  matinee.  2 
p.m.  $4  and  $5.  Call  for  reservations. 

EUREKA  THEATRE  CO.,  2299  Market  St.,  863-7133 

•  Through  April  19:  "A  Prayer  for  My  Daughter."  Thurs.  through  Sun..  8  p.m. 

•  April  4,  5:  Midnight  Series:  "The  Rosy  Black  Life;  Music  Noir."  $3. 

•  April  1 1. 1 2. 1 8:  Midnight  Series:  "Portraits"  by  Winston  Tong  et  al.  $3. 

MAGIC  THEATRE,  Building  314.  Fori  Mason,  885-9928 

•  April  2-May  25:  "Charles  the  Irrelevant."  by  Noe  Valley  playwright  Martin  Epstein 
Thurs.  through  Sun..  8:30  p.m.  $6.  Previews  April  2-5.  $5. 

S.  F.  SOCIALIST  SCHOOL,  29  29th  St.,  221-3333,  ext.  153 

FORUMS.  Fridays.  8  p.m..  $2.  childcare  provided: 

•  April  4:  Criminal  Justice  and  the  Left,  with  Prisoners  Union  activists 

•  April  1 1:  The  Waterfront  Writers,  longshore  workcr-artisis 

•  April  18:  After  the  Elections,  with  New  American  Movement  Housing  Committee 

•  April  25:  Men.  Pornography  and  Violence,  with  Men  Against  Sexist  Violence. 
WORKSHOPS.  Saturdays,  I  p.m..  $2.50.  childcare  provided. 

•  April  5:  New  American  Movement  Workshop  (no  fee  for  this). 

•  April  19:  Lesbian  Health  Issues,  with  S.  F.  Women's  Health  Center. 

EARTHSIGN,  4155  24th  St.,  824-3373 

•  Astrological  Psychology,  a  New  Approach.  5  Tuts  classes  beginning  April  8.  7:30-9:30 
p.m  $35  prepaid.  $8  per  class. 

•  Tarot:  Minor  Arcana.  5  Tues.  classes  beginning  April  15.  7-9:30  p.m.  S40  prepaid. 
$8  per  class. 

•  April  12:  A  Day  with  Dane  Rudhyar  and  Leyla  Rael.  II  to  5.  $15  prepaid  $18  at  door 

•  April  18:   "Mythic  Themes  in  Sexuality  and  Relationships"  with  Tony  Joseph.  7-9  p.m. 
$5. 

•  April  19:  Palmistry  with  Henry  Toledano.  10:30  to  5:30.  $20. 

•  April  26    "Planets  in  Synthesis"  with  Robert  Hand.  1-5  p.m.  $10  prepaid.  $12  at  door. 

•  Poetry  Readings:  Sundays.  7:30-10  p.m  Wine  and  cheese  $2  donation. 

TAYLOR'S  PUBLIC  HOUSE,  4166  24th  St..  824  0446 

•  Backgammon  and  Dominoes  Round  Robin.  Tues..  8  p.m. 

CESAR'S  PALACE,  3140  Mission  St.  near  Army,  826-1179 

•  Appearing  Wed.  through  Sun..  Latin  All  Stars,  salsa  and  disco. 

•  Mambo  Contest.  Thurs  .  cash  prizes. 

•  Open  till  6  a.m..  Fri.  and  Sat. 


mm  HALunr  miuuma 

Films  are  shown  Fridays  at  8  p.m.  at  tne  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.  near  23rd  Street.  $2  general,  $1.50  members.  $1 
seniors,  75  cents  for  kids  1 2  or  under.  Robert  Heilbuth  at  piano. 

April  4  The  Best  of  Brando:  "One-Eyed  Jacks,"  starring 
Marlon  Brando,  Karl  Maiden,  Katy  Jurado.  Plus 
(short)  to  be  announced. 

April  11  German  Film  Classic:  G.  W.  Pabst  s  "Pandora's 
Box,"  with  musical  track,  starring  Louise  Brooks. 
Plus  (short)  Bunuel  and  Dali's  "Un  Chien  Andalou." 

April  18  Children's  Story  Classics:  Reginald  Mills'  "Peter 
Rabbit  and  Tales  of  Beatrix  Potter."  Plus  (short) 
Lotte  Reininger's  "The  Frog  Prince." 

April  25  Jean-Charles  Tarchella  s  "Cousin,  Cousine." 
French  with  English  subtitles.  Plus  short  tba. 
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